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"prs Unton is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


"Dente gs Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, or which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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Higher Wages, Lower Prices 


“Because of the increased cost of labor, prices have been ad- 
vanced,” say many manufacturers. 

Says Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor: “The Division of 
Public Contracts last year made an inquiry into the costs of a 
number of standard Government purchases before the passage of 
the Walsh-Healey Act and since then, and has found some surprising 
facts. For instance, shirts that were previously bought for the Navy 
at 44 cents apiece were bought after the Act and wage determina- 
tions were in force for 34 cents. In mills manufacturing socks for 
the Government, before the Act, wages started at $8 a week for 
many employees, and wool and cotton socks were sold to the 
Government for 22 cents a pair. But after the Walsh-Healey Act 
had established $14 a week for the minimum wage—in the same 
mills they sold their socks to the Government for 17 cents a pair. . . . 

“It simply proves the contention of the Labor Department that 
higher wages are often accompanied by lower labor costs, due to 
increased efficiency.” 


The Cost of War 


The Machinists’ Monthly Journal observes that during the First 
World War, the Federal Government spent nearly $5,000,000,000 
for a “bridge of ships” across the Atlantic. Many, judged unsea- 
worthy, were scuttled at sea and hundreds were sold to scrap 
dealers for $10 to $12 a ton—less“than half of what is now being 
paid for scrap iron. A number of the vessels were saved, however, 
and recently it was learned that they could be put into condition 
again at a small cost. The Journal wants to know why, if the ships 
were seaworthy, they were turned over to scrap dealers for a song? 
The answer, says the Journal, “is that the junkmen maintained a 
powerful lobby at Washington. . . . Some of the deals were so raw 
that army officers involved in them were sent to jail.” 


Thar's Gold in Them Thar Beans 


Despite the fact that there are enough navy beans in storage to 
last the nation a whole year, the price of beans doubled during 
the recent war-induced price panic. An explanation of what may 
be behind the rise was presented recently when the Federal Trade 
Commission charged the Michigan Bean Shippers’ Ass’n (jobbers 
and elevator men) with maintaining an elaborate system of “coer- 
cion” and “price control,” victimizing both farmers and consumers. 
Not even the lowly navy bean can escape the attention of monopolists. 





"peep UNION announces with regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. D. H. Palmer, CU’s Technical Su- 
pervisor since the organization began. Mr. Palmer 
leaves CU to take the position of technical director for 
the Bureau of Hospital Standards and Supplies, an 
organization doing important work in testing and 
purchasing for more than 200 hospitals. 

CU’s Technical Committee, composed of the heads 
of various divisions of CU’s work and including Pro- 
fessor William Malisoff, CU’s Special Technical Con- 
sultant, will carry on planning and supervision of 
CU’s technical projects. This committee, established 
by action of the Board of Directors, has been func- 
tioning for the past two months. 
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DON'T CHOOSE a toy with your own likes rather than the child’s in mind 


Toys and the Child 


It's just as easy as it always was to get the wrong 
present for a child. CU accordingly offers some 
warnings and some suggestions for various age groups 


HEN you go to buy toys for chil- 

dren we suggest that you put a 
little less emphasis on that old admoni- 
tion, “The gift without the giver is 
bare,” and a little more on “Make 
me a child again just for tonight.” 

Adults buying children’s gifts all 
too often project into their selections 
their own personal pleasure in the toy 
without considering it from the child’s 
viewpoint. 

This article does not attempt to 
prescribe toys for all children. What 
suits Johnny may not appeal at all to 
Jimmy. But the suggestions given here, 
based on authoritative findings on toys 
by educators who have studied them 
in relation to child development, 
should prove helpful. 

Essentially, a child, through play, 
lives the life going on about him, 
varied by his imagination and fantasy. 
Much of the play is a re-creation, or 
dramatization, in realistic form, of 
episodes in his daily life. 

Mother goes to the grocery, food is 
bought, delivered, paid for, meals 
cooked, the house is cleaned, milk is 
delivered, ice and coal brought. These 
happenings are recorded in the child’s 
play, and can be more satisfying if he 
has at hand materials which enable 
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ONSUMERS UNION wishes to 

express here its thanks to Miss 
Jennie Stanton, Director of the 
Harriet Johnson Nursery School 
and Lecturer at New York Univer- 
sity, for her assistance in the 
preparation of this article. 


him to record them all successfully. 

Trips out of the home bring new 
stimuli: ferries must go back and 
forth on Bathtub Bay, trains must real- 
istically carry freight and people, cars 
must run on block streets to block 
houses, fires must be imagined and put 
out with as much action and noise as 
possible. 

Here is the child’s way of relating 
himself closely to the world he lives 


in, and his play equipment is valuable 
for this purpose. 

Considered from this viewpoint, how 
useless becomes the wind-up toy where 
the child’s participation is limited to 
winding it with a key and watching 
it go! 

A good example is the brightly 
painted drummer boy, beating away 
on his drum. The spring is wound up, 
the drum beats—and that’s all. The 
child, having wound it up and set it 
in motion, sees it, watches the eternal 
repetition of the same act, and turns 
away soon, bored. 

Or the key is lost, and a few hours 
later you will find him happily play- 
ing with another toy over which he 
has control, or with one devised by 
himself to meet some need from odds 
and ends lying about him, and with 
which he can create some scene or 
acticn. 


VE largely to the excellent work 
D done by educators in the past few 
years, plus pressure from parents who 
suffer financially from having to re- 
place flimsy play equipment, the con- 
struction of many toys has improved. 
It is still only too possible, however, 
to buy tool chests with flimsy, inefh- 
cient, easily broken tools, and kiddie- 
cars and tricycles which tip over dan- 
gerously easily. 

Only careful inspection and con- 
stant watchfulness on the purchaser’s 
part will enable him to purchase 
well. Common sense can prevent the 
purchase of unsteady wheel toys, and 
selection with an eye to use will be 
a safeguard in other purchases. 

The toy musical instrument field is 
one in which quality is very frequently 
sacrificed to price and superficial at- 
tractiveness. Casual inspection of any 
toyshop will disclose toy horns play- 
ing five, six or more notes flat, with 
cheap tin fingering keys, and lead- 
pewter mouthpieces. Toy pianos will 
have a scale in which some of the 





within the next few months. 


will be discussed. 
Will C 


to the projected articles? 





Correspondence Schools 


U 1s preparing a series of articles on correspondence schools for publication 
As the series shapes up now, advertising and 
promotional methods will be looked into and findings reported; an effort will 
be made to evaluate the quality and usefulness of courses given; collection 
methods and other factors involved in the relationship of “students” to schools 


U members who have had experiences with correspondence schools let 
CU know of any happenings in connection with them which might be relevant 














notes are as much as a quarter-note 
flat. 

Here let the motto be: “If it offends 
your ear, don’t buy it for a child.” 

There are physical hazards here, 
too. Fire sirens and police whistles are 
duplicated in cheap whistles with sharp 
edges and loose, small mouthpieces or 
fittings which can become detached, 
sending one more patient to the hos- 
pital with a “foreign body” in his 
lung. 

Good musical and rhythm instru- 
ments can be bought for children. 
They are not inexpensive, but they 
give great satisfaction. A good phono- 
graph and wise selection of records 
can bring children good musical 
knowledge and aid physical expres- 
sion of rhythm. 

Avoid the novelties which flood the 
shops at Christmas time, the trick 
horns, the “rare musical instrument 
from the South Seas,” &c. 

Beginning at the age of two, cym- 
bals, rhythm sticks, triangles, tam- 
bourines, drums (as good as you can 
afford), good wooden xylophones 
properly tuned, bells, will all give 
musical satisfaction to children. 

Books for all ages from two on 
(with picture books given even 
earlier) are excellent gifts. No list 
is given, for it would run into pages. 
Your public library will have on hand 
suggestions by age, and many stores 
are especially helpful in fitting the 
book to the necessary age level. 

The magazine and publications of 
the Child Study Ass’n of America, 221 
West 57 St., NYC, will be helpful. 

Try to buy well-bound, well-illus- 
trated books, with large, clear type 
if the child is to read it himself. 


C U nas been frequently asked about 
the following specific gifts: elec- 
tric trains, construction sets, bicycles, 
chemistry sets. 

The best opinion seems to be that 
children should not be given electric 
trains until the age of seven, at the 
earliest, and then only the simplest 
form of them—an engine, some cars, 
some track, with no confusing switches 
or signals to distract the child from the 
train’s functioning. At this age paren- 
tal help will be needed in assembling 
the train, which is a disadvantage for 
the child though perhaps a joy for 
the parent. 

Building and construction sets re- 
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SHUN the “rare musical instrument from the South Seas,” &c. 


quire quite fine small-muscle coordi- 
nation, as well as real physical 
strength to tighten bolts, &c., sufh- 
ciently. Eight is a reasonable age at 
which to give these, again beginning 
with simple forms and progressing to 
more intricate sets. A child feels keen- 
ly failure to manipulate such materials, 
and becomes discouraged if the set is 
too difficult. 

Chemistry sets can be given to some 
children at ten, but guidance is needed 
to get full value from them. Many chil- 
dren are not much interested in such 
sets until about twelve. They are rela- 
tively safe if the child understands the 
printed instructions on the set and 
knows the elementary principles in- 
volved. Good packaging is essential 
here to preserve the quality of the 
materials. 

Children are usually ready for their 
first bicycle at about eight. Sturdiness, 
ease of operation, and a frame built 
quite close to the ground are important 
for the first bicycle. 


4 yn following list will give some 
idea of the types of toys suited for 
children of various ages, toys which 
will give use, artistic, dramatic, and 
physical development value: 





Under One Year 





Wooden and hard rubber rattles. Keep 
durability and safety in mind when 
you select toys for very young chil- 
dren. See that there are no small parts 
to come off, no sharp contents, no ma- 
terial which might splinter under hard 


usage; paint should be safe, wash- 
able and lead-free. Avoid celluloid 
rattles and toys. 

Brightly colored wooden beads, large, 
securely strung. 





Two Years Old 





Push and pull toys (color discs on 
wheels, wiggly animals on wheels, doll 
carriages). 

Kiddie-cars (should have pedals even 
at the beginning, as pushing with feet 
is sometimes harmful). 

Nursery blocks (building blocks can be 
ordered from the kindergarten supply 
houses, or a carpenter can make 
them); various shapes and sizes of 
wooden blocks. The younger the child 
the larger the blocks should be.’ 

Interlocking blocks. 

Nests of blocks. 

Balls (three to four inch diameter). 

Dolls (for boys, too; they appeal to*both 
boys and girls for several years). 

Soft, washable animals. 

Housekeeping play toys—brooms, dust- 
pans, mops, dishes, &c. 

Large colored wooden beads to string. 

Color pyramids. 

Washable paint with large brushes— 
long handles, brushes up to two inches 
in width. Painters’ small brushes are 
good for this age. 

Large sheets of paper. 

Big crayons. 

Small models of automobiles, planes (but 
not small enough to swallow). Excel- 





* Cooperative Distributors, 116 East 16 St., 
NYC, sells these blocks in sets. None of the 
sets is inexpensive unless their long span of 
use is considered. Prices on request. 

Educational Equipment, Inc., 69 Bank St., 
NYC, also sells these blocks. 
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lent ones are now available in hard 
rubber, which is more suitable than 
metal. ; 





Three Years Old 








Any of the above toys. 

Tricycles, properly sized, can be used 
at this age. 

Wagons that the child can get in and 
out of by himself. 

Indoor swing and bar. 

Hammer and nail sets (consisting of 
wooden discs with real nails and 
wooden hammer, for hammering into 
a composition board; a good-sized nail 
head should be used). 

Balls. 

Clay or plasticine (many find the lat- 
ter less messy for home use). 

Blunt scissors, colored paper, crayons 
(large). 

Wheelbarrow (a good kind has two front 
wheels to prevent tipping). 

Knock - out- block set (consisting of 
brightly colored pegs to be driven all 
the way through a mounied board with 
a wooden hammer). 





Four- & Five-Year-Olds 





Any of the above. 

Skates (buy good ball-bearing skates 
from the beginning; four-year-olds are 
usually ready to skate). 

Costumes for dramatic play (Indian, 
cowboy, sailor, fireman, &c.). 

Tools. Children of this age can use a 
good small saw, about 10 inches long, 
under supervision. A good hammer 
with a tight head that cannot fly off is 
needed. Ready-assembled tool chests, 
if cheap, are apt to be too flimsy, and 


the more expensive models may con- 
tain a confusing variety of tools. 
Workbench. 
Scrap books. 
Bean bags. 
Soap bubble sets. 


‘ Simple cut-outs. 


Puzzles (with not many pieces, and little 
detail). 


Additional housekeeping materials. 


Six Years Old 








Blocks. 

Simple wooden construction sets. 

Playstores. 

Tents. 

Tools (a foot- or hand-operated jigsaw 
can be used at this age). 

Cut-outs. 

Weaving looms. 

Marbles. 

Balls (can be relatively small; ping- 
pong balls are excellent to use in the 
house). 

Games (anagrams, parchesi, lotto, dom- 
inoes, checkers, simple target games— 
the type with rubber suction tips is 
quite accurate and the only safe type 
for the bystander). 

Tinker toy sets (wooden wheels and 
sticks which can be fitted together). 

Small cars, miniature airplanes, &c. 





From Six On 





ROM six on, children begin to develop 

skills of various sorts, and to play 
competitive games. Many children begin 
to develop hobbies, such as collections 
of stamps, coins, rocks, &c. Special sport 
interests begin to develop—archery, ice- 
skating, skiing, &c. Eight-year-olds will 
want bicycles. 
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MOST CHILDREN'S PLAY is a re-creation of episodes in daily life 
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Gifts furthering known interests of the 
child will be especially prized. 

From eight on the child himself can 
be called on for suggestions as to his 
wishes in gifts, and such suggestions are, 
of course, more valuable than any that 
can be given here. 

During the years from six to ten the 
child, while still dependent upon play 
materials, tends to increase his social 
skills, particularly the socially competi- 
tive skills, 

Skates, croquet, archery (with rubber- 
tipped arrows), kites, marbles, stilts, 
sleds, quoits, puppets and marionettes 
(beginning, of course, with very simple 
ones), map puzzles, printing sets, and 
special hobby materials if the child’s 
interests are known, will all be welcome. 

Bicycles may now be given, but givers 
are strongly urged te consult parents 
on this important subject. Many par- 
ents fearfully aware of traffic hazards 
want to wait until they are absolutely 
certain their child can be safely trusted 
in our crowded streets. 

Pets of all kinds will be welcomed 
by the child, but, here again, parents do 
have rights. A rabbit in a four-room 
city apartment can be disastrous to fam- 
ily morale. 

After ten years of age, the trend to- 
ward hobbies and special collections in- 
tensifies. More practical equipment can 
be given, including cameras, microscopes, 
chemical sets, metal-craft, tools, model 
building sets, field glasses, simple elec- 
trical motors to run the things the child 
builds. Lead casting sets should be 
avoided since they present a lead-poison- 
ing hazard. 

More elaborate sports equipment can 
also be given now, and sketching equip- 
ment, and musical instruments—all de- 
pending on the child’s individual desires 
and needs, 

Children in their teens, and even as 
early as ten, will keenly appreciate the 
opportunity of discussing their wishes 
with the interested adult. The giver may 
well forego the pleasure of “surprise” 
even in Christmas giving when he knows 
that such discussion beforehand will lead 
to greater satisfaction with his gift. 

Let us also suggest that to many par- 
ents, and to children, too (for they 
realize the need), cupboards and shelves 
are no mean gift. A place to put things 
is not always easily found. Cabinets for 
special collections may be bought or 
specially designed and will give lasting 
pleasure. 

The usual toy chest is not for most 
purposes half so practical as open, well- 
spaced, sturdy sets of shelves; for to 
the child digging deep for one special 
treasure, the pile on the floor is not 
going to seem important. 








Silverplated Flatware 


. « « is graded, according to government standards, from 
Al (poorest quality) to XXXX, but even that is below the 
government's requirements for its own silver purchases. 
Here are ratings of 19 brands, two of them "Best Buys” 





“Al” or “Standard” . 


“Al” or “Al+” or “Extra” 





tested by CU are here given. 





Quality Standards for Plated Flatware’ 


Bessert Spoon 
3 


3 plus reinforcement or 


32 no reinforcement 5 no reinforcement 
ee 43 6 
“Double” or “XX” . 6 8 
“Triple” or “XXX” .. 9 12 
“Quadruple” or “XXXX” 12 16 


1Part of the standards set up at the time of the N.R.A. Only the requirements for the pieces 


OUNCES OF SILVER PER GROSS 


~ Dinner Fork 
4 


4 plus reinforcement or 








HE chances are high that a great 
ge buyers of silverware will 
eventually purchase “Rogers” plate, 
if only because of the large number 
of brands, covering a wide price 
range, which bear this name in one 
form or another. Manufactured by 
International Silver Co. or Oneida, 
Ltd., they represent a successful cash- 
ing-in on a once respected name. 
Actually, one brand (1847 Rogers 
Brothers) is a grade of fairly high 
quality, although not of the best in its 
price class; the others are inferior 
hangers-on of various degrees of 
worth. In any case, it is well to take 
the “famous Rogers name” with a 
slight leaning toward skepticism. 

If silverware were consistently 
marked with quality grades, and if the 
consumer were informed as to their 
meaning, the wisest buy would be the 
highest grade that could be afforded. 
Thereby, not only a maximum of 
durability in the form of thicker 
plating and adequate reinforcements 
would be secured, but also such intan- 
gibles as beauty of design and balance, 
which follow grades pretty closely. 
Even in the absence of quality mark- 
ings, price is a guide; CU found a 
very definite correlation. 

Below a certain price (about 30¢ 
per piece) there is little reason for 
buying silverplate at all; in this range 
stainless steel flatware has everything 
to recommend it. Consumers who are 
not too bound by tradition may, for 


that matter, prefer steel to even the 
more expensive grades of plated 
silver. 


UALITY markings set up at the 
Om of the NRA are used to some 
extent, but they are principally of 
value to the manufacturer as adver- 
tising propaganda. The grades hit 
bottom so far as deluding the con- 
sumer is concerned. The lowest, de- 
signated humbly as Al, is a question- 
able buy at any price; the next, Al 
plus, differs from it only in a little 
overplating at the points of greatest 
wear. The grades continue on up to 
XXXX, which is still well below what 
the U. S. Government requires for the 
silver it purchases. It is obvious that 
the manufacturers of the lowest qual- 
ity flatware are only too glad to use 
the marking Al, which sounds so fine 
to unsuspecting consumers, and it is 
a fact that these lower grades are the 
ones most frequently labeled. 

Greater durability can be secured 
by thicker plating, but while the act- 
ual amount of silver deposited repre- 
ents a negligible cost to the manufac- 
turer, a thicker plate means slower 
production and calls for increased 
skill. There is some justification for 
the prices obtained for plate of very 
high quality; certainly it is not correct 
here to judge value on the basis of 
the cost of the raw materials. 

This report does not cover brands 
of sterling (almost pure silver with 


admixtures of small amounts of other 
metals to increase its toughness), but 
you may want to consider the advis- 
ability of buying sterling rather than 
plated ware. For it is possible to ob- 
tain sterling at not much more than 
the most expensive plate. Thus, a 
26-piece set of sterling may be ob- 
tained for $39.95, whereas the same 
amount of Holmes & Edwards costs 
$34.50. It is true, however, that the 
cheaper sterling sets are light in 
weight, and bend and nick easily. 

Silverware purchased in sets means 
a saving over piecemeal buying. For 
example, a 26-piece set of Community 
Plate at $29.75 would cost $35 at the 
price of the separate pieces. 


HE silver rated here was tested 
‘ieee to Federal Specifica- 
tions for the following qualities: total 
weight of silverplate, thickness of the 
plating and thickness of the reinforce- 
ments, resistance of the steel knife 
blades to corrosion. In addition, the 
weight of the pieces was noted, and 
measurements taken of the density of 
the base metal. 

The total weight of silverplate (de- 
termined by “stripping” it off in an 
acid solution) is a general indication 
of quality and a measure of con- 
formity to the marked grades, such as 
Al, which are determined by ounces 
of silver per gross of pieces. With the 
exception of one, all brands which 
were quality marked were found to 
conform to the grade claimed. Even 
though the grades are not much help, 
there is little cheating on them. 

The thickness of the silver, and of 
the reinforcements, was determined by 
measurements in cross-section under 
a metallographic microscope. The 
reinforcements are made either by 
inlaying blocks of silver, or by over- 
plating at the points of greatest wear, 
as at the back of the bowl of the 
spoon. 

Three of the brands tested were in- 
laid with silver; but these were brands 
with a thick over-all plating, and, 
according to some authorities, such 
heavy reinforcements in this quality 
are unnecessary. The less the total 
amount of silver put down, however, 
the greater should be the proportion of 
reinforcement to over-all thickness. 
5-&-10-cent-store silverware tested, with 
the very thinnest of over-all plating, 
was not reinforced at all. 
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The weight of the pieces was taken 
as one indication of quality, since the 
heavier the (within certain 
limits) the better it feels in the hand, 
and the less likely it is to bend. 

Two forks, two dessert spoons, and 
one hollow-handled, steel-bladed knife 
of each brand were used for the tests. 
One pattern of each brand was tested. 

For the sake of comparison, prices 


piece 


are given in terms of the per-dozen 
cost of the teaspoons. 


HIGHER-PRICED 


(Teaspoons cost over $7 a dozen) 








Best Buys 


Alvin (Alvin Corp., Providence, R. LY. 
Teaspoons $7.50 a doz. “Melody.” High- 
est quality of brands tested. Heavy 
pieces thickly plated. Adequately rein- 
forced. 

Gorham (The Gorham Co., Providence, 
R. I.). Teaspoons $8 a doz. “Washington 
Irving.” Second highest quality of brands 


tested. Inlaid reinforcements. 





WM. A. ROGERS, THE ONLY ONE 
. of the “stainless” steel knife blades 

which failed to meet the corrosion test. 
Spots show where acid stained 
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Also Acceptable 
(In decreasing order of quality) 


1847 Rogers Brothers (International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.). Teaspoons 
$8 a doz. “Her Majesty.” Reinforcements 
on dessert spoons a little scant, but over- 
all plating good. 

Community Plate (Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, 
N. Y.). Teaspoons $8 a doz. “Lady 
Hamilton.” Dessert spoons rather light in 
weight and reinforcements a little scant, 
but over-all plating good. 

Wallace Silvershod (R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn.). Teaspoons 
$8 a doz “Ultra.” Over-all thickness of 
plating not up to average for this price 
class. Inlaid reinforcements. 

Heirloom (Oneida, Ltd.). Teaspoons $7 a 
doz. “Longchamps.” Fair amount of plat- 
ing. Reinforcements adequate. 

Holmes & Edwardss (International Silver 


Co.). Teaspoons $8.50 a doz. “First 
Lady.” Fair amount of plating. Dessert 
spoons a little light in weight. Inlaid 


reinforcements, but inlay on forks not at 
point of greatest wear. This brand is 
considerably overpriced. 


Not Acceptable 


Reed & Barton (Reed & Barton). 
spoons $8 a doz. “Sierra.” 
XXXX grade marked. Dessert spoons too 
light in weight. Thickness of plating 
only fair. Reinforcements a little scant. 
Below average quality for this price class, 


Tea- 


Do not meet 





LOWER-PRICED 


(Teaspoons cost under $7 a dozen) 


Acceptable 


(In decreasing order of quality) 





Wm. Rogers (International Silver Co.; sold 
by Sears-Roebuck). Teaspoons $2.50 a 
doz. “Fascination.” Spoons correspond to 
Al-+, but forks correspond to about XXX 
grade. Forks would be “Best Buy” at 
this price. 

Wm. Rogers & Son (International Silver 
Co.). Teaspoons $4 a doz. “Georgic.” 
Pieces were found to correspond to AA 
grade marked on handles. 


Tudor (Oneida, Ltd.). Teaspoons $4 a 
doz. “Elaine.” Forks of fair quality, 
dessert spoons of lower quality. 


Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. (International 
Silver Co.; sold by Sears-Roebuck). Tea- 
spoons $1.98 a doz. “Admiration.” Pieces 
light in weight, plating thin. Forks 
marked AA were found to correspond to 
grade. 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers (Oneida, 
Ltd.). Sold by Montgomery Ward as 


*Samples purchased from other sources 
do not show this difference in quality be- 
tween fork and spoon, both of which corre- 
spond to AA grade, 





STRIPPING THE PLATING 
. . only removes the thin, bright coat- 
ing of silver. Base metal (left) shows 
all the details of the pattern 


Rogers Al+. Teaspoons $1.78 a doz. 
“Viking.” This brand was found to con- 
form to Al+ grade. Pieces very light 
in weight. Very much overpriced, 


Not Acceptable 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers (Oneida, 
Ltd.). Sold by Montgomery Ward as 
Rogers AA. Teaspoons $2 a doz. “Sky- 
crest.” This brand was found to con- 
form to AA grade, but reinforcements are 
inadequate. 

1881 Rogers (Oneida, Ltd.). Teaspoons 
$3.50 a doz. “Surf Club.” Very light 
pieces, thinly plated. Dessert spoons not 
adequately reinforced. 

Wm. A. Rogers Sectional (Oneida, Ltd.). 
Teaspoons $3 a doz. “Rio.” Very light 
pieces, thinly plated. Steel knife blade 
stained in corrosion test. 

The following brands do not correspond 
in quality to even the lowest quality grade 
(Al) and could not be considered worth 
buying at any price except for brief or very 
occasional use: 

Vernon (sold by F. W. Woolworth Co.). 
10¢ a piece. “Romford.” 

Cambridge (sold by Sears-Roebuck). Tea- 
spoons $1.38 a doz. “Lady Claire.” 


Ward’s Service Quality (Montgomery 
Ward). Teaspoons $1.38 a doz “And- 
over.” 
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Radios Over $30 


"Aeroscopes, "Beam-a-scopes,” “television sound,” fre- 


quency modulation, high-fidelity reception, push-button 


tuning, tone quality—some notes on these and other 


aspects of the 1940 sets with ratings of 15 models 


r you purchase a 1940-model radio 
other than one of the cheapest 
sets, it will in all probability be 
equipped with the equivalent of an 
“Aeroscope,” “Beam-a-scope,” “Mag- 
nescope,” “Wavemagnet,” Sonora- 
scope” or a “Detroscope.” 

In most cases these are fancy names 
for the common loop-type antenna 
(and that is simply a large coil of 
wire), well known to the radio indus- 
try for the past 30 years and widely 
incorporated in 1940 radios—prob- 
ably because the new sets display no 
improvement over the 1939 models 
worth featuring. 

While these antennas are hailed as 
ultra-modern, their construction is 
often sloppy—cardboard, tacks and 
nails being employed in a manner sug- 
gestive of a child’s soap-box carpentry. 
When the loops are capable of being 
rotated—as they should be but sel- 
dom are—the construction becomes 
definitely archaic, with wooden bear- 
ings and spindles much in evidence. 

The action of a loop has been ad- 
vertised as an aid to selectivity and 
noise reduction since the loop can be 
pointed at the station wanted and 
away from interference and noise. If 
the desired station is in a different 
direction from that of the interfering 
station or the noise, a directional loop 
may be helpful. But a loop directional 
enough to reduce interference must be 
provided with a convenient method of 
rotating it to receive different stations; 
as has been noted, few are. And it hap- 
pens that the majority of loops are so 
small or so designed that they are not 
directional anyway. 

Better results can almost invariably 
be obtained with a short indoor an- 
tenna. Where an ordinary indoor an- 
tenna will not provide satisfactory re- 
sponse, a loop will give no better re- 
sults. CU’s comments on loops, as pub- 
lished last month in the report on 


radios under $30, hold for larger 
radios. Do not decide against a model 
merely because it has a loop, but if 
you can purchase the same radio for 
less without a loop, it will usnally be 
a better buy. 


Television 


our 1940 radio is also designed 
for “television sound.” Radio 
manufacturers have been patting 
themselves on the back since early 
Spring over this clever method of 
meeting television. Confronted last 
Fall with a sharp drop in radio sales, 
especially in the more expensive lines, 
manufacturers and dealers placed the 
blame on television publicity. The con- 
sumer was supposed to be waiting to 
see what television would do before 
buying a radio. 
Now there is no need to wait, ac- 
cording to the radio industry. With 





Radios—Final Report 


DDITIONAL 1940-model ra- 

dios and radio-phonograph 
combinations are undergoing tests 
by CU. A final report, scheduled 
for publication in the January or 
February issue, will combine 
ratings of the radios listed here 
with those of receivers now being 
tested. The partial report in this 
issue is to help members who may 
be planning to buy radios as 
Christmas gifts. 











your 1940 set, if you ever get around 
to buying a television receiver, you 
can listen to the sound portion of a 
television broadcast while you attempt 
to interpret the moving figures on 
your television screen, 


The television sound feature is noth- 
ing more than a phonograph input 
connection, an arrangement whereby 
the sound-producing circuit of the 
radio can be used for amplifying and 
reproducing phonograph records; or— 
if anyone insists—the sound portion of 
a television broadcast, or frequency- 
modulation signals from a special fre- 
quency-modulation tuner. 


Frequency Modulation 


REQUENCY modulation is a new type 
| sound broadcasting (which can- 
not be received on ordinary radios) 
that actually does eliminate static and 
noise, both man made and _ natural. 
Because noise is the chief limiting fac- 
tor in high-fidelity reception, FM 
(frequency modulation) makes pos- 
sible a much higher quality of repro- 
duction than is available with the pres- 
ent method of broadcasting. 

The possibility of this new system 
of radio transmission antiquating 1940 
radios in a short time may be consid- 
ered by CU members without too much 
alarm. But persons living in metropoli- 
tan areas may well have the oppor- 
tunity in the not too distant future to 
use the “television sound” connection 
or phonograph input on their radio 
for an FM tuner. CU plans a complete 
report on FM in an early issue, cover- 
ing economic, esthetic, and technical 
aspects of this system as they will 
affect radio listeners in different parts 
of the country. For the present it may 
be stated that: 


1. FM uses wave lengths almost as 
short as those used for television and 
for that reason distance limitations 
for FM signals are the same as for 
television—only as far as the eye can 
see, for consistent operation. That is, 
FM signals are limited as a rule by the 
horizon, which, with a high transmit- 
ting aerial, may be 40 miles or so 
away. 

2. Present wire facilities are inade- 
quate for the wide range of reproduc- 
tion possible with FM. For this reason 
a different system than the present 
telephone lines must be used with FM 
to carry programs from the studio to 
the transmitter and from one city to 
another. It is possible to do this with 
ultra-short-wave FM relay stations, but 
developments in this direction will 
probably be slow. 


In the past few months a consider- 
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able number of permits to build ex- 
perimental FM stations have been re- 
ceived and granted by the Federal 
Communications Commission. FM sig- 
nals are received in New York, Boston, 
Washington, and Hartford, Conn., as 
regularly as television, and three manu- 
facturers are turning out FM receiv- 
ers. The radio industry has learned 
during the past Summer that tele- 
vision has met the consumer resistance 
it deserves and the industry may now 
look to FM for the stimulus it needs. 

Persons living in large cities who 
now have capable of real 
high fidelity will soon be able to 
purchase tuners to receive FM through 
the amplifying and loudspeaker sys- 
tem of their present radio. But CU 
does not recommend the purchase of 
any of the FM receivers of this type 
now on the market (retailing for about 
$75), because of high price, the lim- 
ited FM service now available, and the 
fact that all of these receivers are still 
in an experimental stage. 

General Electric and Stromberg- 
Carlson have placed high-fidelity re- 
market capable of 
receiving both FM and _ standard 
broadcasts. The objections to the 
smaller FM receivers apply also to 
these larger models. If you are living 
in a metropolitan area and are consid- 
ering the purchase of a high-fidelity 
receiver, CU 


radios 


ceivers on the 


recommends a conven- 
tional receiver such as the Philhar- 
monic now, and an FM tuner for it 
later. 


Push-Button Tuning 
goes tuning on the 1940 


radios has been improved in some 
cases, and in others made less efficient 
—depending upon the system em- 
ployed. Radios which use an arrange- 
ment whereby a button is pressed 
lightly and the station is automatically 
tuned in without moving the pointer on 
the dial, are giving better results than 
sets using this same system in 1938 
and 1939. 

Another system employs a cam 
working against the regular tuning 
mechanism when a button is de- 
pressed. The dial needle will move to- 
ward the correct dial setting as the 
button is pushed. The buttons on 
many radios, however, regardless of 
how carefully they are set, will not 
tune in the stations properly. If it is 


possible to improve the tuning by 
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hand after a button has been pressed, 
the push-button tuning system is de- 
fective. (But test for this only after 
the radio has been turned on for at 
least 10 minutes; the button should be 
set only after such a _ preliminary 
warming-up period.) 

Difficulty with push-button tuning 
mechanisms of this type is prevalent 
only in expensive sets (which are ex- 
tensively adopting them)—probably 
because these sets have heavier mech- 
anisms (larger tuning condensers and 
mechanically complicated dials) which 
must be moved by the push-buttons. 

The push-buttons should tune the 
radio smoothly and without excessive 
pressure. And the purchaser should 
insist that the dealer prove by demon- 
stration that they will, if push-button 
rather than manual tuning is to be the 
rule. Regardless of system, critical and 
experienced listeners will rarely be 
satisfied with push-button tuning. For 
these, a radio without push-buttons 
will usually represent a better buy for 
the money. 


Shock Hazard 


Radios priced above $30, most of 
which are designed for use on alter- 
nating current (rather than for ac—dc 
operation), are relatively free from 
shock hazard, but note exceptions. 


Mail-Order Radios 


S HAS been the case for some years, 
the mail-order houses offer some- 
what better values than the ordinary 


run of standard brands—but this is 
less true with the 1940 models than 
with previous models. The nationally 
advertised makes are providing better 
buys than in 1938 and 1939—prob- 
ably in an effort to meet mail-order 
competition. A newcomer in the retail- 
set field, Farnsworth, is offering a line 
which, so far as models checked by 
CU show, is on a par with the mail- 
order radios in value received. 

Both the standard-brand manufac- 
turers and the mail-order houses peddle 
a mixture of good and sloppy cabinet 
work, with dials and other items of ap- 
pearance which are atrocious or accept- 
able according to individual taste. 
Lafayette, sold by Radio Wire & Tele- 
vision, Inc., is more consistently con- 
servative, and their cabinets, on the 
average, are superior to those housing 
other radios in the same price brackets. 

As in the past, among sets selling 
for over $30, a better buy than a new 
set will be a last year’s model, which 
received a good rating in CU’s tests at 
the time (Reports, December 1938; or 
1939 Buying Guide), if it can be pur- 
chased in the original carton at a 
substantial reduction from last year’s 
price. 


Ratings 


HE same chassis (that is, the essen- 
Tia working parts) is often incor- 
porated in several different models of 
the same brand, variations generally 
being in the type of cabinet and the 
size of speaker. As CU has previously 





RADIO RETAILING 


THIS IS A RADIO 


. its parts laid out for inspection; your own set should be assembled with a 
somewhat different regard to the values of use, even though sometimes it may 
not sound as if it is 








pointed out, other things being equal, 
a larger cabinet and bigger speaker 
provide better tone quality. 

As a rule, the relative merits of 
radios depend largely upon the chassis. 
That is, if radio A is better than radio 
B in a table model, radio A will prob- 
ably be better than radio B in a con- 
sole. As between table models and 
consoles selling at the same price, the 
console will, more often than not, have 
a better tone but will not equal the 
smaller radio on other counts—num- 
ber of bands, selectivity, sensitivity, 
useful tubes, “features.” This com- 
parison cannot be taken as a rule 
when comparing mail-order consoles 
(Montgomery Ward, Sears-Roebuck, 
Lafayette) with standard-brand table 
models, due to the somewhat better 
values that the mail-order houses offer. 

A mail-order console radio selling 
for $45.95 may have just as good a 
chassis as a standard-brand table 
model listed at $49.95, plus the im- 
proved tone quality contributed by a 
larger cabinet and speaker. 

All receivers rated are for a-c opera- 
tion only. Unless specifically men- 
tioned, these radios are without tuning 
eye or special type of antenna, and pre- 
sent no shock hazard. All radios hav- 
ing special antennas can also be 


operated with the usual types of aerials. 





$30 TO $50 





Best Buy 


Ward's Airline Cat. No. —801 (Montgom- 
ery Ward). $43.95 plus transportation. 
Large console. 8 tubes including tuning 
eye. 528 to 1,730 and 5,750 to 18,300 
kilocycles. Continuously variable tone 
control. 6 push-buttons easily set up 
with satisfactory action. Very good tone 
and volume, very good sensitivity and 
selectivity on both bands. 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Farnsworth Model AC-56 (Farnsworth 
Radio & Television Corp., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.). $49.95. Console. 7 tubes. 550 
to 1,700 kilocycles; 6 to 18 megacycles. 
Loop antenna. 2-point tone control. 5 
push-buttons—satisfactory, but best set 
by serviceman. Excellent tone and good 
1 Few large d-c or ac-de radios are to be 

found on the market. CU plans to include 


a rating of at least one in its report on 
radio-phonograph combinations. 


volume, exceptionally good sensitivity on 
broadcast band—fair on short wave, sat- 
isfactory selectivity, some images (whis- 
tles). This radio presents some shock 
hazard, whether turned on or off, and 
no exposed metal parts should be touched 
by the inexperienced unless the power 
plug is removed. 


Lafayette Model BB-2? (Radio Wire & 
Television, Inc., NYC). $39.95. Large 
table model. 8 tubes including tuning 
eye. 528 to 1,730 and 2,200 to 7,000 kilo- 


cycles; 7 to 22 megacycles. Separate 
short- and long-wave loops. Continu- 
ously variable tone control. 6 push- 


buttons easily set up. Good tone and 
volume, excellent sensitivity on all bands 
with loops and conventional antenna, 
good selectivity—some whistles. 


Philco Model 150T (Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., Philadelphia). $55. Table 
model. 7 tubes. 540 to 1,550 kilocycles; 
155 to 3.5 and 6 to 18 megacycles. 
Broadcast and short-wave loops. Con- 
tinuously variable tone control. 7 push- 
buttons best set by serviceman. Very 
good tone for a table model, adequate 
volume, good sensitivity on all bands 
with antenna or loops, good selectivity. 


Ward's Airline Cat. No.—714. $35.95 plus 
transportation. Console. 7 tubes includ- 
ing tuning eye. 535 to 1,730 kilocycles; 
5.5 to 18.3 megacycles. Continuously 
variable tone control. 6 satisfactory push- 
buttons easily set. Good tone, sensitivity 
and selectivity, fair volume. Whistles bad 
on short wave. An excellent value in an 
inexpensive console. 


Not Acceptable 


Zenith Model No. 6P448 (Zenith Radio 
Corp.) $49.95. Armchair model on 
casters. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,500 kilocycles. 
Loop antenna. ?-point tone control. 4 
push-buttons which must be set by service- 
man. Fair tone and volume, satisfactory 
sensitivity, whistles very bad. Set has a 
very bad hum and presents a definite 


shock hazard. 





$50 TO $75 
Best Buys 


Lafayette Model BB-11.? $64.50. Console. 
11 tubes including tuning eye. 528 to 
1,730 and 2,200 to 7,000 kilocycles; 7 
to 22 megacycles. Broadcast and short- 
wave loops. 3-point tone control plus 
high-fidelity position. 6 push-buttons easily 
set but hard to operate. Very good tone 
and volume, good sensitivity with an- 
tenna on ali bands—with loops, good on 
short waves but poor on broadcast band, 
good selectivity. Clean appearance and 
a good cabinet. A noise limiter circuit 
is incorporated which in many cases is 
effective in reducing “static” noises. 








7Also available at the same price from 
Cooperative Distributors, NYC. 


Ward’s Airline Cat. No.—1000. $55.95 
plus transportation. Large console. 10 
tubes including tuning eye. 528 to 1,730 
and 2,220 to 7,000 kilocycles; 7 to 22 
megacycles. Loop for broadcast band and 
special built-in aerial for short waves. 
Continuous tone control with high-fidelity 
switch. 6 reliable push-buttons easy to 
set but stiff in action. Excellent tone 
and very good volume, very good sensi- 
tivity on all bands with all type an- 
tennas, good selectivity. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Ward’s Airline Cet. No—1201. $73.95 
plus transportation. Large console. 12 
tubes including tuning eye. 540 to 1,730 
kilocycles; 2.1 to 7 and 6.3 to 23 mega- 
cycles. Continuous tone control plus 
high-fidelity switch. 6 push-buttons easy 
to set but very unsatisfactory in opera- 
tion. Excellent tone (best of radios rated 
in this report) with very high power out- 
put (volume), very good sensitivity and 
selectivity. Good cabinet work. Shock 
hazard present and radio overheats, con- 
tributing to short life of radio. Very dif- 
ficult to tune on short waves. 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—6337 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $67.95 plus transportation. 
Large console. 13 tubes including tuning 
eye. 545 to 1,720 and 1,675 to 5,100 
kilocycles; 5.95 to 18.1 megacycles; plus 
bandspread 5.75 to 6.45, 9.35 to 9.95, 
11.6 to 12.15 and 15.05 to 15.335 mega- 
cycles. Bandspread makes short-wave tun- 
ing easy. Loop and special short-wave 
antenna. 4-point tone control. 6 defi- 
nitely unsatisfactory push-buttons—a major 
consideration only if you place great re- 
liance on push-button tuning. Good tone 
and volume, good sensitivity on the 3 
main bands with all types of aerial—poor 
on bandspread, satisfactory selectivity. 
Very easy to service. 

RCA Victor Model No. K-80 (RCA Mfg. 
Co., Camden, N. J.). $69.95. Large con- 
sole. 8 tubes including tuning eye. 540 
to 1,720 kilocycles; 2.3 to 7 and 7 to 22 
megacycles. Loop antenna. 3-point tone 
control. 8 push-buttons easily set but 
stiff to operate. Very good tone and 
volume, good sensitivity, good selectivity 

some whistles. Thin cabinet with a 
tendency to vibrate. 


RCA Victor Model No. T-80. $54.95. 
Medium table size. 8 tubes including 
magic eye. 540 to 1,720 kilocycles; 2.3 to 
7 and 7 to 22 megacycles. Built-in an- 
tenna. 3-point tone control. 6 easily set 
and satisfactory push-buttons. Good tone 
and volume, excellent sensitivity, good 
selectivity. A good table model radio— 
but not as good (without considering 
price) as the Lafayette BB-2 selling for 
$39.95. 

RCA Victor Model No. K-60. $59.95. 
Small console. 6 tubes. 550 to 1,600 
kilocycles; 1.6 to 5 and 5.5 to 18 mega- 
cycles. Loop antenna. 3-point tone con- 
trol. 8 easily set and satisfactory push- 
buttons. Very good tone at low volume 
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—but booms and rattles present at higher 
outputs. Good sensitivity on all bands with 
loop or conventional antenna, relatively 
poor selectivity—whistles bad. Poor cab- 
inet work. 

GE Model H-77 (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $69.50. Large con- 
sole. 7 tubes. 540 to 1,600 kilocycles; 
2.1 to 6.5 and 6.25 to 22.5 megacycles. 
Loop antenna. 4point tone control. 6 
satisfactory push-buttons best set by serv- 
iceman. Fair to good tone—with tendency 
to boom. Good volume, fair to good sensi- 
tivity, adequate selectivity. Very poor 
cabinet work. Automatic volume control 
action poor, 





$75 TO $100 





Acceptable 


Stewart-Warner Model 01-817 (Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago). $79.95. Large 
console. 8 tubes. 550 to 1,750 kilocycles; 
5.5 to 16 megacycles. Built-in antenna. 
4-point tone control. 6 satisfactory push- 


buttons best set by serviceman. Fair tone 
and volume, very good sensitivity and 
selectivity. Fair appearance. This set is 


overpriced and does not compare with the 
“Best Buys” in the $50 to $75 class (see 
page 10). 





Radio Labor 


ABOR information on all radios 
rated in this issue of the Reports 
(with the exception of GE) will be 
found in the November 1939 Reports. 
GE radios are manufactured under 
eontract to the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. The UERMWA, which has 
signed up seven of this company’s 
plants, is now negotiating for a new 
contract, 


’ 


Correction 


VE to a confusion between the 

names of the Emerson Electric 
Co. of St. Louis, a manufacturer of 
small electrical appliances not includ- 
ing radio sets (which recently signed 
a contract with the UERMWA), and 
the Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. of New York City, the latter 
was erroneously described in last 
month’s Reports as having ended its 
long-standing anti-labor policy by 
signing a union contract. This is not 
the case. The UERMWA continues 
to classify the Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp. of New York City 
as an open-shop concern, as noted in 
CU’s radio labor reports in 1936, 1937 
and 1938. 
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War& Prices 





Fourth of CU's special reports on the 
effects of war on prices & products 








HERE has been but little change in 
‘Eanes levels since CU last reported 
to its members. Retail prices of staple 
foods have declined slightly, the most 
significant reductions occurring in the 
prices of navy beans, lard and sugar. 
These foods, however, are still from 
14% to 21% higher than on August 15. 

And though sugar has dropped— 
very slowly indeed in contrast to its 
rocket-like ascent in September—the 
decline has not been in proportion to 
the reduction in raw sugar prices. 

In contrast to the slight easing in the 
food field, retail prices for men’s and 
women’s clothing and home furnish- 
ings have shown a steady advance and 
now stand higher than at any time since 
March 1938. Nor is the talk in busi- 
ness circles concerning clothing and 
rug prices for the Spring of 1940 re- 
assuring. 

A 10% increase is predicted for 
clothing by that time, and cotton as 
well as woolen garments may be ex- 
pected to rise. Cotton knitted under- 
wear, for example, is scheduled for an 
advance. A boosting of unbranded 
men’s shirts also seems to be in the 
offing, although indications are that the 
present prices of national brands may 
be maintained. Silk goods—stockings, 
slips, &c.—will probably continue to 
rise. And a further advance of from 
744% to 10% is predicted for rugs 
before the beginning of a new season. 

A lowering of quality is also to be 
expected in certain lines of apparel. In 
some cases the quality of men’s and 
boys’ clothing has already been re- 
duced, according to the Journal of 
Commerce. Silk hosiery manufacturers 
in many cases have “adjusted” quality 
by using rayon and lisle. And manufac- 
turers of the lowest-priced lines of 
shoes have announced that present 
price categories will be maintained 
though it means extensive use of can- 
vas and leather substitutes. 


7 protection the Government in- 
tends to give consumers against 
undue price rises took more definite 
form with the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’s announcement 
that it has formulated a plan whereby 


it will, in accordance with President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion, maintain a con- 
stant surveillance of price movements 
resulting from the European War. In 
cooperation with the Dep’t of Labor, 
Dep’t of Justice and Dep’t of Com- 
merce, the Committee plans to watch 
prices, analyze any unusual price move- 
ments, and, where necessary, ask either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the 
Dep’t of Justice to make a field survey. 
If the facts thus turned up seem to 
warrant it, a public hearing will be 
called. 

As to what consumers can do for 
themselves, one activity decidedly 
worth the attention of local groups is 
the collection of price data. Such data 
might well prove to be invaluable if at 
a later date they wish to press for 
action by the government—Federal, 
State or city. 

The Consumers National Federation 
recommends that housewives record 
price changes in a selected list of com- 
modities generally and _ frequently 
bought, relatively standardized in qual- 
ity, and not subject to undue seasonal 
fluctuations. The Federation’s recently 
appointed War Prices Committee is 
now compiling a list of such products 
for release to local groups. Groups in- 
terested in further particulars should 
write to the Federation at 110 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 


ONSUMERS can avoid exploitation at 

the hands of profiteers by doing 
as much purchasing as_ possible 
through consumer cooperatives. Dur- 
ing the “sugar panic,” cooperative 
stores refused to up the price until 
their stocks of low-cost sugar were ex- 
hausted and they intend to follow a 
similar policy in the case of all un- 
justified price rises. And, of course, 
any increase of profits which accrues 
to the cooperatives as the result of 
higher prices is passed on to their 
members in the form of patronage 
dividends. 

Consumers who wish to find out 
where the nearest cooperative is should 
write to the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., 167 West 12 Street, New York 
City. 
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CU finds the new models generally improved over last 


year's, giving faster and closer shaves, and with the 


added advantage for some skins that they are less irri- 


tating than safety razors. Ratings of 16 models are given here 


E LECTRIC SHAVERS have been im- 

proved enough during the past 
year so that they are now nearly com- 
parable to a safety razor in speed and 
closeness of shave; furthermore, many 
men find them less irritating than razor 
blades. Such are the conclusions drawn 
by CU’s technicians after extensive and 
controlled shave tests on many types of 
beards. The possessors of the beards, 
constituting a special shaving squad, 
included persons who had been using 
electric shavers before the tests started 
along with others who had been shav- 
ing only with safety razors. 

Sixteen shavers, ranging in price 
from $3.98 to $15.75, were tested this 
year. Most conclusive finding was that 
for those individuals who ordinarily 
have trouble with a safety razor—who 
cut themselves or find their skin irri- 
tated—the electric shaver is a definite 
advantage. 

Microscopic examination of the 
stumps of hairs which had been cut 
with a safety razor showed them to be 
needle-pointed from the slicing action 
of the blade. Clippings from a person 
who has been shaving with an electric 
shaver appear under the miscroscope 
as flat or blunt-ended. It may be that 
the sharper ends left by the razor facili- 
tate the development of ingrown hairs 
as the hair stumps grow out, thus con- 
tributing to irritation. Some individ- 
uals, however, experience irritation 
simply from the effect of metal on the 
dry face. These persons, if they are 
having satisfactory results from a 
safety razor, should not attempt to use 
an electric shaver. 

The better shaves* now obtainable 
with shavers result, in most cases, from 
microscopic differences in the grinding 
of the cutter head parts rather than 
from radical changes in design. If you 
now own a Schick, Remington, Rand, 
or Shavemaster you can bring your 
shaver up to date by having a new 
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head put on it at a cost of from $1 
to $3. 

Prices are still dropping in the 
more popular models while many of 
the poorer shavers are no longer manu- 
factured. Of 10 shavers rated “Not 
Acceptable” by CU last year, more 
than half are no longer available and 
none is now an important factor in 
the market. 


HE entrance of the J. B. Williams 

Co., well-known manufacturers of 
shaving creams and lotions, into the 
electric shaver business would seem to 
indicate that electric shavers are pro- 
viding important competition to the 
lotion and cream trade. The Williams 
Roto-Shaver uses the same head design 
as last year’s Packard Roto-Shaver, 
but a better motor and improvements 
in the cutter blades make it a much 
improved shaver and put it into direct 
competition with the four leaders— 
Schick, Remington, Rand and Shave- 
master. 

Both Shavemaster and Gillette have 
issued cheaper editions of their more 
expensive shavers which use the same 
cutting heads but—because of differ- 
ences in over-all design or cutter speed 
—give better shaves. Gem has intro- 
duced a shaver with an electric light 
which is less of an improvement than 
a gadget; CU’s tests disclose no ad- 
vance in the shaving ability of Gem 
over last year’s model. 

So far as shaving technique is con- 
cerned, two types of shavers have per- 
sisted: the traditional slotted-comb 
type (Schick and others) in which the 
shaver must be held at a certain angle 
to force the beard into slots, and the 
screen-comb type (Williams Roto- 
Shaver and Sunbeam Shavemaster) in 
which the beard is forced into small 
holes. (See illustrations for different 
types of cutting heads.) 

The Shavemaster’s effectiveness has 





been improved by increasing the num- 
ber of holes in the comb (the part that 
touches the face and holds the whiskers 
while the cutter clips them off) and 
making it of thinner steel. CU’s tests 
indicate that, with the improvements 
made on both shavers of the latter type, 
they are now slightly better than the 
clipper type. 

The Casco “75” has a slotted comb 
which is circular instead of straight 
and the cutter is a single blade which 
revolves behind the comb much as the 
cutters on the Roto-Shaver, but with 
considerably less cutting area. Since 
the beard enters the circular comb 
properly only at its leading edge, only 
a small portion is cut at a time, and 
the shaver is slow as a result. 

Remington now offers only one size 
of cutter head. In CU’s tests it worked 
on all types of beards. Schick still sup- 
plies a separate cutter for heavy 
beards, but conclusive results were not 
obtained as to the necessity for this 
head. It is more irritating and should 
be avoided if possible. The Knapp is 
equipped with coarse and fine cutters 
on the same head, and it is an easy 
matter to decide which you like best 
simply by twisting the position of the 
cutter. 

The same three types of motors con- 
tinue to be used on electric shavers: 
the a-c vibrator type, used on at least 
three of the newest shavers; the inter- 
rupter ac-dc type, used on most of the 
others; and the brush motor on the 
larger Shavemaster and the Casco 
“75.” The vibrator types cause no 
radio interference; all others do. 

Inspection of the construction of 
each shaver revealed none that should 
not give satisfactory service oyer a 
period of years. The plastic cases are as 





Lotions & Preparations 


Ests with Set-Up, Aqua Velva and 

alcohol applied to the face before 
shaving gave no evidence that such 
pre-shave preparations serve any par- 
ticular purpose. Any shaving lotion 
applied after shaving will give a 
pleasant feeling, whether the shaving 
is done with an electric or with a 
safety razor. The face should be 
washed with soap and water before 
shaving, but be sure it is perfectly 
dry when you start to shave. Powder 
is especially useful in preparing the 
face for an electric shave if you are 
perspiring. 
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flimsy as ever and can break if the 
shaver is dropped. Accelerated life 
tests are being carried on this year by 
CU’s technicians to determine durabil- 
ity of the whole shaver and the effect of 
wear on the sharpness of the cutter. 
Results of these tests will be published 
in an early issue of the Reports. 

CU still advises that, wherever pos- 
sible, electric shavers should be pur- 
chased on a money-back or exchange 
basis, not only because your beard may 
respond better to one make of shaver 
than to another but because shavers of 
the same make and type can give 
different results due to individual 
variations. 


Best Buys 


Sunbeam Shavemaster Model M (Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago). $7.50. 
A-c only. 10.75 oz. One of the fastest and 
closest shavers tested. Uses same “screen- 
comb” head as larger Shavemaster. This 
head has been improved by increasing the 
number of holes in the comb, now made of 
thinner steel. Retains hairs until cleaned 
out, but easy to clean. Cutter moves faster 
than the cutter on the larger Shavemaster, 
eliminating pulling and irritation. No 
learning period required, but a simple tech- 
nique must be developed to remove long 
hairs. Considerable vibration in opera- 
tion, and extreme noisiness may be ob- 
jectionable. Construction of shaver such 
that vibration should not shorten its life. 

Rand Shaver Model No. 40 (General 
Shaver Corp., Remington Rand, Bridge- 
port, Conn.). $7.50. A-c only, 10,7 oz. 
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EVERY ELECTRIC SHAVER USES ITS OWN VERSION OF ONE OF THESE FOUR HEAD TYPES 


Left to right: Schick, conventional slotted-comb head, reciprocating cutter; Sunbeam Shavemaster, screen-comb head, 
oscillating cutter; Roto-Shaver, screen- and slotted-comb heads, rotary cutter; Casco “75,” slotted-comb head, rotary cutter 


Apparently exactly the same shaver as 
last year’s Rand Model A, but $2 cheaper 
and equipped with a new, improved head 
which gives a faster and a closer shave. 
Easier to use than Schick, and shaves 
closer without the irritation which usually 
develops with the new Schicks. Rounded 
slotted-comb head permits a paint-brush- 
like motion which is more natural and 
easier to learn than the technique re- 
quired with flat slotted-comb heads. A 
short learning period is required to ob- 
tain best results. Unusually quiet in 
operation. Plastic case flimsier than 
average. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of shaving ability)) 


Williams Roto-Shaver Model A (J. B. 


Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
$13.75. Ac-de. 9 oz. Causes radio in- 
terference. Fastest and closest shaver 
tested. Made under patents of Packard 
Roto-Shaver, no longer manufactured. 
New Roto-Shaver has larger and faster 
motor. Screen-comb head similar to Pack- 
ards, but improved cutter design. Im- 
provements make this type of shaver 
superior to slotted-comb types in speed, 
closeness of shave, and freedom of irrita- 
tion. Hairs retained in shaver until 
cleaned out; easy to clean. No learning 
period required. Extra head supplied with 
shaver for long hairs very effective and 
easy to use. Useful for quickly remov- 
ing long hairs under neck, for trimming 
mustache, or for feminine use. 


Remington Speedak Model No. 80 (Gen- 


eral Shaver Corp.). $10. A-c only. 8.5 
oz. Same construction as Rand Model 
No. 40 above, but more compact. Uses 
same head and gives same shave. 





Knapp 


Remington Close-Shaver Model No. 27. 


$14.75. Ac-de. 8.74 oz. Causes radio in- 
terference. Apparently exactly the same 
as last year’s Model 24, but equipped with 
new head. Head same as on other 
Remington and Rand shavers and gives 
same shave. Not worth higher price 
unless shaver must be used on direct cur- 
rent. 


“Natural Angle’ Model No. 
10-8 (Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis). 
$10. Ac-dc. 12.16 oz. Causes radio interfer- 
ence. Fast, close shave, about equivalent to 
Remington or Rand. “Natural Angle” 
stressed as a feature by manufacturers is 
an advantage on side of face where most 
shavers work easily anyway; some found 
this shaver difficult to use on neck and 
under chin. Some users complained of 
irritation. Cutter head designed with 
“coarse” edge on one side and “fine” 
on the other. May be easily reversed so 
that either type head can be used, but 
tests gave no conclusive evidence that 
one side is better than the other. May 
be considered a “Best Buy” if shaver 
must be used on direct current. 


Schick Captain (Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., 


Stamford, Conn.). $12.50. Ac-de. 8.2 
oz. Causes radio interference. Good 
shave possible only after special technique 
is learned. Shaves closer than last year’s 
model, but with slightly more irritation. 
Apparently the same as last year’s Model 
S, but equipped with improved head and 
lacking oil hole; oiling now involves a 
clumsy task of removing 4 easily lost 
screws and cover. Manufacturers claim 
change was necessary to prevent too fre- 
quent oiling by users, but shaver will 
now probably never be oiled by many 
users, with the result that more frequent 
trips to the factory will be necessary. 
Design and construction excellent. Defi- 
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nitely not a poorer shaver than last year’s 
Schick, it has lost its first place position 
because the shaving ability of other shav- 
ers has been improved more. Supplied 
with two heads: No. 7 for ordinary 
beards, No. 10 for coarse beards. In 
tests on coarse beards, No. 7 gave as 
good a shave as No. 10 with less irrita- 
tion. As difficulty in obtaining shave 
may be caused by poor technique rather 
than wrong head, do not change to No. 
10 unless, after reasonable trial, it is 
found impossible to shave with No. 7. 


Schick Colonel. $15. Ac-de. 8.42 oz. 
Causes radio interference. same 
heads as Captain and gives same shave. 
Almost identical to Captain, but manu- 
facturers claim that an oil-less bearing is 
used. Bearing is larger and should need 
less oiling, but shaver as it came from 
factory did have oil on the bearing. 
Manufacturers state that after a number 
of years shaver will need oiling, which 
will be done at factory “free of charge.” 
They do not explain how the user is to 
know when shaver needs this service. 
Not worth higher price. 


Uses 


Sunbeam Shavemaster Model R. $15. 
Ac-de. 14.54 oz. Causes radio inter- 
ference. Has same head as Model M, but 
gives more irritating shave and is clum- 
sier to Irritation attributed to the 
fact that on alternating current the cut- 
ter vibrates at a slower speed than the 
cutter on the smaller model. Motor runs 
faster on direct current with a _ corre- 
sponding reduction in irritation. 
users object to weight, greater than that 
of any other model tested. Brush-type 
motor likely to be more durable than 
interrupter motor in other ac-de shavers, 
but crank-like method of converting 
rotary motion of motor to reciprocating 


use, 


Some 


motion of cutter may be a source of 
wear and may give trouble. Relatively 
quiet in operation. 

Gillette Model H (Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston). $10. A-c only. 7.1 oz. 
Fair to good shaves (depending on 


beard) with no tendency to irritate, but 
slower than average. Same head as on 
larger Gillette; identical to last year’s 
head except for microscopic changes in 
grinding of cutter and comb, which pro- 
duced no noticeable difference in ability 
to shave. Lightest and most compact of 
shavers tested, factors directly contribut- 
ing to ease of shaving over larger and 
clumsier Gillette. Less powerful motor 
causes cutter to lose speed’ over heavier 
portions of beard, but apparently with- 
out reducing ability to shave and with- 
out causing irritation. Relatively quiet 
in operation. 


Gillette Model G. $15. Aec-de. 11 oz. 
Causes radio interference. Uses same 
head as Gillette Model H and gives same 
shave. Harder to use because of clum- 
sier shape, greater size and weight, and 
“goose neck” angle of cutting head 
(claimed by manufacturer to be an ad- 
vantage—a claim not substantiated in 
actual tests). Except for changes in 
head noted above, apparently the same 
shaver sold for $20 last year. 
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Dixie Model ES (Dixie Shaver Co., Cran- 
ford, N. J.). Sold by Montgomery Ward 
Cat. No. — 3531. $3.98 plus postage. A-c 


only. 12.14 oz. Fair shave, no irrita- 
tion. Considering price, should be a 


good buy for persons with light beards. 
Excellent for young men beginning to 
shave as design permits cutting long 
thin hairs easily without irritation. 
Gem-lectric (American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn). $12.50. Ac-de. 10 oz. Only 
fair shave, slow, with some _ irritation. 
Head apparently same as on last year’s 
model. Case has been lengthened to 
provide room for a condenser, which does 
not eliminate radio interference as 
claimed by manufacturer. A_ starting 
switch has been added to replace the 
former starting wheel. Switch not posi- 
tive in action and often must be flicked 
several times before shaver will operate. 


Gem-lectric Face-lite. $15.75.  Ac-de. 
10.74 oz. Causes radio interference. 
Same as shaver above except that a 
small electric light has been added, which 
flickers badly on a-c. Light is some 


help, but not worth the difference in price, 


Casco “75” (Casco Products Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $10. Ac-de. 11.84 
oz. Causes radio interference. Fair 
shave, very slow, no irritation. Design 
of cutter head different from that of 
all others, involving slotted circular 
comb with revolving cutter. Only a 


small portion of cutter head cuts hair at 
a given time. Might be desirable for 
person with very tender face who would 
be willing to take longer at shaving. 
Manufacturers state that they are work- 
ing on a new cutting head. Brush-type 
motor should be very durable.  Rela- 
tively quiet in operation. 


Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Champion Cat. No. —6339 (Sears- 
Roebuck; mfr., Utility Instrument Corp.). 
$7.95 plus postage. Ac-dc. 8 oz. Bad radio 
interference. Direct comparison with $8.95 
model rated “Not Acceptable” last year 
revealed no significant change. A satisfac- 
tory shave was impossible with this shaver. 


Electric Shaver Manufacturers 


and Their Employees 


opt for a relatively few skilled 
operations, electric shaver manu- 
facture is chiefly a matter of assembly 


and utilizes unskilled workers who 
require little special training. Prin- 


cipal union in this field is the familiar 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO." Because 
the manufacture of electric shavers 
is a rather new and relatively unstable 
industry and because such manufac- 
ture is confined largely to anti-labor 
firms, neither the CIO nor the AFL 
has made as notable gains here as in 
older, more established industries. 
Organization results of both AFL and 
CIO, based on available information, 
follow. 


Casco (Casco Products  Corp., 


Bridgeport, Conn.). Under contract 
to Local 210 of the UERMWA. Ac- 
cording to the company, the minimum 
wage is $15.20, the average, $19. 


Dixie (Montgomery Ward; manu- 
factured by Dixie Shaver Co., Cran- 


ford, N. J.). Montgomery Ward did 
"In October 1938, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) 
informed CU that “there is no manufacturer 
[of electric shavers] having an agreement 
with our organization and employing our 
members in the manufacture of same.” 


not supply the name of the manu- 
facturer of this electric shaver. Con- 
sumers may be interested in knowing 
that Wards has just been ordered by 
the NLRB to cease “unfair labor 
practices” at its St. Paul, Minn., 
mail-order house. The NLRB found 
that Wards had employed labor spies 
“to spy upon its employees in their 
union activities.” 


Gem-lectric (American Safety 
Razor Corp., Brooklyn). In the past 
two years there have been two strikes 
in this company’s plants. As a result, 
the United Razor Workers, Local 1202, 
UERMWA, has been able to win a con- 
tract providing for collective 
bargaining. Though the company has 
had to yield to the union’s strength 
it apparently does so with bad grace, 


sole 


for the union describes the company’s 
present attitude as “anti-union.” Wages 
are reported as “fair.” 


Knapp (Knapp-Monarch Co., St. 
Louis). The Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee (CIO) that 
this company moved “from Belleville, 
Ill., in 1934 in get away 
from union labor conditions in that 
city. The plant in Belleville at that 
time was organized by the AFL.” The 
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writes 


order to 








new plant at St. Louis, the SWOC 
continues, “is a notorious anti-union 
plant . . . employing approximately 
600 people. The wage rates are from 
35¢ up. The conditions are deplorable 
and a company union has been suc- 
cessful in forestalling legitimate 
organization.” 


Rand. See Remington below. 


Remington (General Shaver Corp., 
division of Remington-Rand, Bridge- 
port, Conn.). Along with Republic 
Steel, Ford Motor Co. and others, 
the Remington-Rand enterprises (and 
President James H. Rand, Jr.) enjoy 
the dubious distinction of being out- 
standing opponents of organized labor 
in the United States. In its note on 
labor in the typewriter industry in 
the Reports for November 1937, CU 
described Remington-Rand’s anti-labor 
policies in some detail, with special 
reference to the famed “Mohawk 
Valley Formula” devised by Mr. Rand 
to break the strike of 6,000 workers 
in his seven plants. 

This “Formula” — utilized later in 
the Republic Steel strike and of cur- 
rent interest because of the United 
Auto Workers’ charge that Chrysler 
has been using it to some extent — is 
based on an elaborate series of ma- 
neuvers designed to intimidate and 
discredit the strikers and to control 
public opinion in regard to the issues. 
It has been vigorously condemned by 
the NLRB in a well-known decision 
which has been sustained in the courts. 

Other attacks conceived by President 
Rand were not without humor. At one 
time, he went so far as to have his auto- 
mobile driven up and down the picket 
line while he engaged in “deliberately 
thumbing his nose at the group of 
pickets,” who were undoubtedly more 
entertained than hurt by the great 
industrialist’s opera bouffe behavior. 

Mr. Rand’s apparently irrepressible 
conviction that he is above the law 
recently caught up with him again 
when he tried “thumbing his nose” 
at SEC regulations designed to pro- 
tect security purchasers from fraud. 
Through a Federal District Court 
order, the SEC recently “permanently 
enjoined” him from continuing stock 
market manipulations in his own 
company's stocks. People’s Press ob- 
serves that “Rand wasn’t tried for 
violating the law because he agreed 
to the court order . . . at the same 
time he agreed to the injunction 
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against him, he denied that he had 
been breaking the law. ‘I never did 
it, but I'll stop,’ he said, in effect.” 

Schick (Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.). As a result of an 
NLRB election in December 1937, 
some 30-odd skilled tool and die 
makers, machinists, &c., in this com- 
pany’s plants are protected by a closed 
shop contract with the International 
Ass’n of Machinists, AFL. All other 
employees (reported to number more 
than 1,500 during rush seasons) are 
unorganized. The company declined 
to supply CU with wage figures but 
Fortune magazine, in 1938, reported 
that unskilled workers get “at least 
40¢ an hour and average 50¢.” Efforts 
of the UERMWA to organize the 
plants have not yet succeeded. 

Schick’s interest in the welfare of 
its employees takes a novel form. To 
enliven the monotony of the electric 
shaver inspection work (and perhaps, 
rhythmically to speed up production), 
the company, according to Fortune, 
provides for the performance of “hot 
swing phonograph numbers, the newer 
records being paid for out of 10¢ 
fines assessed against employees who 
are late to work.” 


Sears’ Champion (Sears-Roebuck : 
manufactured by the Utility Instru- 
ment Corp., Cranford, N. J.). The 
UERMWA has informed CU that so 
far as it knows there is no union 
organization in this company’s plant. 
Utility also manufactures private 
brands for the following distributors: 
Macy’s (Saybrooke), Liggett’s and 
Whelan’s Drugstores (Shav-o-matic), 
Walgreen’s (Lockhead). 

Sunbeam Shavemaster (Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago). The 
company states that its employees be- 
long to an independent “union”—the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Independent 
Labor Organization. Minimums are: 
females, $16; males, $17.60. The com- 
pany adds that, excluding supervisory 
workers, instructors, timekeeping and 
production department employees, the 
“average hourly earnings for all em- 
ployees during the past 12 months 
was 6814¢ per hour or $27.40 per 40- 
hour week.” 

Williams Roto-Shaver (J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
This electric shaver is manufactured 
under a “preferential shop” contract 
with the UERMWA. The union re- 


ports that wages are “fair.” 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising, 
false claims, dangerous products 


HE following cases are selected 

from scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug 
Administration. 

Unless otherwise stated, notices of 
judgment rendered under the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetics Act refer to indi- 
vidual shipments only. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
trading as Golden Brown Chemical 
Co. The company has agreed to cease 
advertising that any of its cosmetic 
preparations penetrates or invigorates 
the hair roots, or causes blemishes or 
blotches to disappear. The company 
has further agreed to discontinue em- 
ploying the words “Rose” or “Al- 
mond” as part of the trade name of 
any of its products unless such prod- 
uct is composed principally of rose or 
almond ingredients. 

The Wallerstein Co., Inc., has 
agreed to cease representing that 
Bosco, a syrup to be used as a milk 
supplement and as a flavor, is a body 
builder and an appetite stimulant; 
that it will give the user strength, 
energy or red blood; that it will enable 
him to resist colds and other ills or 
build up vitality and weight. 

Harper Method, Ine., has agreed 
to cease representing that the use of 
the Harper Method Tonique or Harper 
Method Ointments can prevent bald- 
ness, end dandruff, restore scalp 
health, stimulate growth of new hair, 
allay “scalp fever,” or affect the func- 
tioning of oil glands of the hair. The 
company will also cease representing 
that its pomade, designated as “Eye- 
lash and Eyebrow Grower,” will grow 
lashes or brows, or make them longer 
or silky. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 

Catalina Brand Pure Apple 
Butter (California Preserving Co.). 
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Samples of this product were found to 
contain insect and worm fragments 
and excessive mold. The company 
pleaded not guilty, but the court ruled 
against the defendant with a fine of 
$100. 

Frozen Fish. 135 cartons of 
frozen perch fillets, shipped by Frosted 
Foods Sales Corp. and labeled in part 
Birdseye Frosted Foods Fillets of Red 
Perch, were found to be parasite- 
infested and decomposed. Another 
seizure consisted of 3,015 boxes of 
ocean perch fillets, shipped by Davis 
Bros. Fisheries, Inc. This product was 
found to be adulterated in that it con- 
sisted in whole or in part of a filthy 
animal substance. 

Frozen Eggs. Cudahy Packing 
Co. of La., Ltd., admitted government 
claims that 155 cans of its frozen 
whole eggs, labeled in part Cudahy’s 
Frozen Sunlight Eggs, were adul- 
terated in that they consisted wholly or 
in part of a filthy, decomposed, and 
putrid animal substance. Judgment of 
condemnation was entered, and the 
product was ordered released under 
bond on condition that the good be 
segregated from the bad under super- 
vision of the department, and that the 
bad be destroyed. 

Dentifrices. Continuing its cam- 
paign against deceptive packages, the 
Food & Drug Administration has 
seized the following toothpastes, all of 
them 10-cent sizes: Lee’s Dental 
Cream, Cabot’s Tooth Paste, lodent 
No. 2, Pepsodent, Ipana, Listerine, 
Gibson’s, Forhan’s, Kolynos, and Col- 
gate’s. The liquid dentifrice, Cue, has 
also been seized because of its mislead- 
ing container. Two hundred and fifty- 
seven packages of Listerine shaving 
cream were seized for the same rea- 


son. 





Waxes—A Correction 


‘¥~ errors in price appeared in our 
listings of Montgomery Ward self- 
polishing and liquid waxes in the 
October issue, pages 6 and 8. Ward's 
Self-Polishing Wax Compound should 
be listed as selling for 35¢ per pint in 
the retail stores instead of 36¢, and 
Ward’s Liquid Floor and Furniture 
Wax should be listed at 45¢ per quart 
instead of 49¢ per pint. 

Catalog prices are 25¢ per pint and 
$1.39 per gallon for the Self-Polishing 
Wax Compound and 35¢ per quart for 
the Liguid Floor and Furniture Wax, 
plus shipping charges. 














There Ought to be a Law... 





by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


Government Witness 


NLOOKERS at the Federal Trade 

Commission hearing on _its 
charges of “misleading and deceptive 
acts and practices” against Good 
Housekeeping quickly become inured 
to verbal explosions. Good Housekeep- 
ing’s counsel sees to that by keeping 
up a constant stream of objections and 
exceptions. But they were caught off 
guard one day when an honest-to-good- 
ness explosion occurred. And since it 
was a canned Polish ham that ex- 
ploded, it wasn’t the noise that sent 
everyone in the heariny room dashing 
to the windows. 

The misbehaving ham was among 
the 600 exhibits of advertising and of 
products advertised that have been put 
in the record by government counsel. 
According to the FTC’s attorney, while 
the ham had not borne Good House- 
keeping’s Seal of Approval, it had been 
advertised in the magazine and hence 
would be covered by Good House- 
keeping’s guarantee. 

When last whiffed by CU’s repre- 
sentative, the ham reposed in a closet 
off the hearing room. Good Housekeep- 
ing’s counsel failed to enter any objec- 
tions to the placard reading “Do Not 
Open,” conspicuously placed on the 
closet door. 


Prices—Before & After Fixing 
_ since the Miller-Tydings law 


passed over two years ago—en- 
abling retailers and manufacturers to 
set minimum prices in the States (now 
numbering 44) having so-called Fair 
Trade (price-fixing) laws—a hefty war 
of words has been waged as to the 
effects of such legislation on prices. 
Some supporters of price-fixing have 
argued that prices have actually de- 
clined under it. Opponents have main- 
tained that prices have been increased, 
with the consumer consequently suffer- 
ing. Professor Edgar H. Gault of the 
University of Michigan’s School of 
Business Administration has injected 
some facts into the controversy with 
the publication of a before-and-after 
price survey of 160 drug products 
sold under Fair Trade in Michigan. 
Specific findings: Bayer’s aspirin, 
which costs 59¢ under Fair Trade, 





averaged 44¢ before Fair Trade in the 
cut-rate stores available to 75% of 
Michigan’s population; Jodent tooth- 
paste, 33¢ under Fair Trade, averaged 
24¢ before; Mennen’s shaving cream, 
39¢ under Fair Trade, averaged 31¢ 
before. Consumers would have to pay 
$78.36 for all of the 160 items sur- 
veyed; in the days before Fair Trade 
they could have gotten the same items 
for $60.20. 

Concludes Professor Gault: “There 
can be no doubt that consumers in 
Michigan who formerly purchased 
drug products at cut prices are pay- 
ing from 15% to 30% more for price- 
controlled items under Fair Trade.” 


Preservers & the Law 
AN THE time of the passage of Mr. 


Lea’s amendment to postpone im- 
portant consumer-protective provisions 
of the new Food, Drug and Cosmetics 
Act until January 1, 1940—or, as they 
affect some types of labeling, until July 
1, 1940—CU predicted that the next 
session of Congress would see the in- 
troduction of additional emasculating 
measures. Unfortunately, it looks as 
though our prediction would come 
true. 

The National Preservers’ Ass’n has 
announced that unless the Food & Drug 
Administration changes its attitude, “it 
is only a question of time before food 
groups will be required to exert an 
effort to secure amendments to the 
— rs 

The “attitude” of the Administra- 
tion to which the preservers refer is its 
insistence that consumers have a right 
to know what goes into the foods they 
eat. The proposed government stand- 
ards of identity for preserves, jellies 
and fruit butters require that when 
pectin or artificial acidulants are em- 
ployed, or when dried rather than 
fresh fruit has been used in fruit but- 
ters, the label so declare. At the hear- 
ings on the proposed standards, indus- 
try witnesses bitterly opposed these re- 
quirements while experts from the 
Food & Drug Administration and con- 
sumer witnesses (including CU’s repre- 
sentative) upheld them. So now the 
preservers are threatening revision of 


the Act. 
CONSUMERS UNION Reports 








HOW to GIVE a $100 GIFT 
...- for $2.50 


The Lady Over There is looking at her Christmas list. It’s 
going to have a great many names on it (if she can ever get 
past Uncle Henry)—all the people that the lady is fond of. 
Naturally she would like to give them Memorable and Inter- | 
esting gifts .. . but the lady does not have a lot of money. 





The purpose of this announcement is to tell her that if she 
gives Consumers Union Gift Memberships she will be giving | 
Memorable and Interesting gifts. She will enable her friends | 
to save money—if they do much buying and use the Reports | 
and Buying Guide conscientiously they can readily make a 
saving of $100 a year—and if her friends do little buying, 
her gift will still provide them with some of the most interest- 
ing and exciting reading of the day. She will be introducing 
them to an organization that protects their health as well. 
And she will be helping to build CU. 





If you give Three or More Gift Memberships or get three 
or more friends to join, you may have one of the premiums 
described on the next page—as a Gentle Token of CU’s appre- 
ciation of your efforts. 
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HOW 


This year you have your choice of many different ways 


TO GIVE CU FOR CHRISTMAS 


SINGLE MEMBERSHIP RATES 
of giving CU memberships as Christmas Gifts. And, 


for the first time, you may also include bound volumes Complete Edition 

of the REPORTS in your gifts. These bound volumes OS WOM. scccads $3 PS deccwet $5 3 Years........ $7 
should prove eminently desirable for permanent refer- eit Pe 

ence purposes. Rates and other data are given below. Limited Edition 
The CU BUYING GUIDE will be included with each gift. Per Year........ $! 


(Add 50c per yeor for the West Coast Edition) 














Three or more one-year 
memberships entered at 
the same time: 


$2.50 each 


{Add 50c per year for 
West Coast Edition) 


Your own renewal (to take 
effect whenever your pres- 
ent membership expires) 
may be included. 








A year's membership and 
subscription to the Reports, 
plus all 1939 issues hand- 
somely and permanently 
bound in book form: 


$35.00 
{Add $1! for the West 
Coast Edition) 


This material ordinarily 


would cost $6. 














GIFT CARD: An attrac- BBENIDERR: For 75< each 
tive gift card designed for CU CU's new gold-stamped binder 
by Covarrubias and bearing designed to hold 12 issues of the 
your name as donor will be sent Reports will be sent with each 
with each gift. gift. 


The initial material on each gift will be posted to reach your friends 
on or before Christmas. 


USE THE ENVELOPE ORDER FORM 


inserted in this issue (or the coupons on the next page) for ordering 
your gift memberships. Be sure to mark the number of the offer 
desired and mail now fo insure early receipt. 

















Premium Offers 


(See below for an explanation of how 
Premium Points are computed.) 


6 PREMIUM POINTS 
1940 edition of CU's Special Report on 
“Wines and Liquors," or 


“Life Insurance: Investing in Disaster," by 
Mort and E. A. Gilbert [Modern Age; 75c) 


JUST ADDED, AS WE GO TO PRESS! 


“America’s House of Lords; An Inquiry Into 
the Freedom of the Press,” by Harold L. 
Ickes (Harcourt, Brace; Paper edition, 75c) 


9 PREMIUM POINTS 

“America’s House of Lords” (Board edition, 
$1.50) 

CU's new gold-stamped binder or one of 
the following CU books: 

"False Security,” by Bernard J. Reis 

“Our Common Ailment™ or “Good Health 
and Bad Medicine" (not yet published), 
by Harold Aaron, M.D. 

“Millions on Wheels,” by D. H. Palmer and 
Laurence Crooks 


12 PREMIUM POINTS 


One bound volume (1936-37, 1938 or 1939— 
completely indexed) of CU Reports, or one 
of the following books: 

“The Grapes of Wrath,” by John Steinbeck 
(Viking: $2.75) 

“Factories in the Field,” by Carey McWil- 
liams (Little, Brown; $2.50) 

"The Pressure Boys,” by Kenneth G. Crawford 
(Julian Messner; y 

“Lords of the Press," 


by George Seldes 
(Julian Messner; $3) 


INDICATE NUMBER OF 
RATE DESIRED HERE 
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15 PREMIUM POINTS 


“A. T. & T.." by N. R. Danielian (Vanguard; 
$3.75) 

“Does Distribution Cost Too Much?" by the 
Twentieth Century Fund ($3.50). 


21 PREMIUM POINTS 


Two bound volumes of CU Reports, or 

Any two books from the 12 point list 
Books from the 15 point list may be in- 
cluded for 3 additional points) 


30 PREMIUM POINTS 


All three bound volumes of CU Reporfs, or 

Any three books from the 12 point list 
Books from the 15 point list may be in- 
cluded for 3 additional points) 


Method of Scoring 


Premiums will be awarded on the basis 
of a point score, as follows: 


1 $3 membership ($3.50 Western) 
2 $2.50 Christmas Gift Memberships 
($3 Western) —This rote applies 
only when 3 or more memberships 
are entered at one time. Each 3 points 
3 $5 two-year membership ($6 West- 
ern) 6 points 
4 $5 Special Christmas Offer ($6 
Western) —A year's membership 
and subscription to the full edition 
of the Reports and Buying Guide, 
plus an indexed bound volume of 


3 points 


all 1939 issues 6 points 
5 $7 three-year membership ($8.50 
Western) 9 points 


TO 


CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., INC. 
17 Union Square W., New York City 


For the enclosed $............ *, please enter Gift Memberships for the following. 
Unless otherwise instructed, begin each with the December, 1939 issue. | understand that 
the 1939 Buying Guide will be delivered at the same time, and that the 1940 Buying 
Guide will be sent when issued; also, that a gift card naming me as giver will be sent. 


* RATES AND SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERS ARE LISTFD IMMEDIATELY ABOVE THIS COUPON. 


CHECK BELOW FOR BINDER 
(AT 75< FOR EACH) 
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Here Are the Books 
You Can Win 


“Wines and Liquors” 


During the past year 6,000 consumers 
profited from CU’s special report on 
wines and liquors. The 1940 edition, 
including extensive revisions on the 
basis of new tests, contains consider- 
able general information, a convenient 
index, and an enlarged section on 
American wines as well as ratings of 
foreign wines, imported and domestic 
whiskies, gins, brandies, rums, cordials 
and mixed drinks. (Not sold to minors.) 
50¢ a copy. 


“Life Insurance: 
Investing in Disaster” 


“Though the Gilberts lay bare insur. 
ance abuses which demand correction, 
we can be grateful that their book is 
not primarily an expose . . . It goes 
far beyond that to give to the individual 
a clearer knowledge of his own insur- 
ance needs and problems and equips 
him to obtain the true insurance protec- 
tion which the companies grudgingly 
provide but rarely try to sell, because 
they can’t make much money out of it.” 
—From the foreword by Arthur Kallet. 


CU Reports Binder 


Gold-stamped on imitation leather, 
these new CU binders are designed to 
hold 12 issues of the Reports. They 
should be useful to every CU member, 
serving to keep the Reports intact and 
handy for reference purposes. 


“False Security" 


Mr. Reis is treasurer of CU, director 
of the newly formed American Investors 
Union (see page 4 of insert), and a cer- 
tified public accountant of long expe- 
rience in investigating stock and mort- 
gage frauds. “Investors, both actual 
and prospective, will find Mr. Reis’ com- 
petent and sincere work extremely valu- 
able for the information and guidance 
it contains."-—The New York Times. 
“An appalling disclosure . . . It will be 
of value to any investor.”—Book of the 
Month Club. (Bookstore price, $2.75; 
CU edition, $1.40, postpaid.) 


“Our Common Ailment” 


Americans spend millions each year 
for laxatives and cathartics. Just what 


is the condition they are supposed to 
cure? 


What are its causes? How 
















should it be treated? “Our Common 
Ailment,” by Dr. Harold Aaron, CU’s 
special consultant on medicine, provides 
an intelligent approach to the treat- 
ment of constipation. “A swell little 
book.”—Paul De Kruif. “Doctors may 
recommend this book to their patients 
with propriety."—New England Journal 
of Medicine. (Bookstore price, $1.50; 
CU edition, $1, postpaid.) 


"Good Health and 
Bad Medicine" 


The publisher announces that Dr. 
Aaron’s new book, which will appear 
in January, is “the most comprehensive 
book of its kind in the English lan- 
guage.” It will analyze many of the 
problems—such as colds, insomnia, the 
safeguarding of the teeth and gums— 
that face the layman in his daily health 
routine. It will discuss the modern 
rules of good health and the scientific 
treatment of ordinary health problems as 
well as the symptoms of serious ailments 
for which immediate medical advice 
should be sought. (Bookstore price, 
$3; CU edition, $1.50, postpaid.) 


“Millions on Wheels” 


Written to provide standards for 
selecting a new or used car and for 
operating it safely and economically, this 
book will enable a car owner or pros- 
pective car owner to make real savings. 
A unique feature is a supplement giving 
ratings, by brand names, of autos, tires, 
gasolines, batteries, &c, based on CU 
tests. “The authors . . . are perform- 
ing a public service of high order.”— 
Harry Hansen, New York World-Tele- 
gram. (Bookstore price, $2.50; CU edi- 
tion, $1.25, postpaid.) 


CU's Bound Volumes 


Designed for members’ use for per- 
manent handy reference, the handsome 
new bound volumes of Consumers Union 
Reports should prove attractive also to 
libraries and to teachers who use the 
Reports for classroom reference. Each 
of the three volumes is bound in hard 
board covered with colored cloth, and 


stamped in white. Each contains a new 
and complete printed index of the con- 
tents. Prices: 1936-37 volume, $2.50; 
1938 volume, $2.50; 1939 volume, $3. 


“The Grapes of Wrath" 


Of this novel dealing with migratory 
workers in California, Clifton Fadiman 
said (in the New Yorker): “Its power 
and importance do not lie in its political 
insight, but in its intense humanity, its 
grasp of a whole people traversing a 
wilderness, its kindliness, its humor and 
its bitter condemnation. ‘The Grapes 
of Wrath’ is the American novel of the 
season, probably the year, possibly the 
decade.” 


“Factories in the Field” 
“This book had to be written. This 


story had to be told. John Steinbeck’ 


had given us part of it in his novel 
‘The Grapes of Wrath,’ but Carey Mc- 
Williams, a young California lawyer, 
appointed Commissioner of Immigration 
and Housing by Governor Olson, gives 
the rest of it in its cold, horrible statis- 
tical reality. He is a Dante on a tour 
of what has always been supposed to 





Conditions of CU's 


Premium Offer 


HE Premium Offer is available to 

all present members and all who 
join before January 25, 1940. Mem- 
berships entered for premiums must 
be received at CU's offices during the 
Premium Offer period, October 25, 
1939, to January 25, 1940, and must 
be accompanied by the full amount of 
money due. Money should be sent by 
postal money order, check or regis- 
tered mail. 

Memberships entered for premiums 
must give clearly the name and ad- 
dress of the member to whom they 
are to be credited, along with the 
name and address of the recipients 
(renewals will be counted). Members 
should clearly indicate which pre- 
mium they want when they enter 
their memberships. 

Membership blanks will be sent to 
any member requesting them. 














be the Paradise of America.”—Ella 
Winter, in The New Republic. 


“The Pressure Boys” 


This valuable book deals in a forth- 
right manner with the various groups 
which attempt, through fair means and 
foul, to influence our legislators in Wash- 
ington. Of special interest to CU mem- 
bers will be the discussion of drug and 
food lobbyists as they affect legislation 
which, in turn, does or does not affect 
consumers, 


“Lords of the Press" 


A factual, interesting account of the 
men who control the “free” press of 
America, this book digs deep into the 
forces that surround our great and small 
newspapers. The author explains, for 
example, how it is that a press boycott 
of CU’s advertisements can be made 
completely effective. “ ... a competent 
and sincere criticism by an ex-news- 
paperman who knows what he is talking 
about.”—The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 


“A. T. & T." 


“A comprehensive and convincing 
study of corporate character—a study 
which, without sensationalism or muck- 
raking, builds up into an indictment that 
cannot possibly be dismissed . . . Its 
narrative chapters include the early his- 
tory of the Bell System . . . a graphic 
account of Telephone’s attempt to con- 
trol the telegraph industry, the radio 
industry and the motion picture indus- 
try....”—E. D. Kennedy, in The New 
Republic. 


“Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much?" 


“A factual survey of the changing 
role of distribution in our economic life, 
its social usefulness, its cost to the con- 
suming public . . . practical proposals 
for reform.”—The New Republic. “One 
of the most comprehensive over-all ap- 
praisals of the national distribution sys- 
tem yet made available.”—Barron’s. 


YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


Monthly Publication of the 
American Investors Union 


CONTENTS OF FIRST ISSUE 


@ INSTALLMENT INVESTMENT PLANS 

Of the $50,000,000 put into installment in- 
vestment plans by small investors, over 30%, 
has been drained off in the form of adminis- 
trative fees and other deductions. . . . So 
begins the first thorough popular treatment of 
the savings plans sponso by Lexington 


Foundation, Income Estates of America, F-I-F 
Plan Corp., American Trusteed Funds, &c. 

@ AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

A management had contrived to pay itself 


$10,000,000 in bonuses when a stockholder 
sued. The management returned none of the 
money, continued to pay itself large bonuses 
—and paid the suing stockholder half a mil- 
lion dollars to “settle.” How such misuse of 
investors’ money can be stopped. 


@ WHAT DO THE EXPERTS BUY? 


The latest stock-holdings of three relatively 
successful management investment trusts, 
showing how they diversify in common stocks, 
which stocks they considered buys, and 
which stocks they have recently acquired or 
dropped. For anyone who owns common 
stocks these lists are a valuable index. 


@ THE “RECAP” FORMULA 


The “Recap” formula—and how its applica- 
tion in a number of corporations threatens to 
wipe out the preferred stock. Required read- 
ing for every preferred stockholder. 


@ INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


The action of the American Investors Union 
against Investors Syndicate's registration with 
the SEC is an example of how AiU has al- 
ready begun to defend the saver and investor. 


Membership in CU may be taken 
out along with a subscribing membership 
in American Investors Union at a joint 
rate of $5 (if you are already a CU mem- 
ber, your renewal will count). Or mem- 
bership in American Investors Union can 
be entered for $2 added to any of the spe- 
cial CU rates. Individual copies of Your 
Investments can be purchased through CU 
for 50¢, the regular single copy price. 





CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., NYC 


(] Send me the first issue of YOUR INVEST- 
MENTS, for which | enclose 50e. 

(] Enroll me as a member of Consumers Union 
{or renew my membership) and as a sub- 
scribing member of the American Investors 
Union at the special joint rate of $5, 

Individual memberships in American Investors 

Union are available at the organization's 

regular $3 rate. For particulars write the 

American Investors Union, 10 East 40 St., NYC. 
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The American Investors Union 


... headed by CU's treasurer, Bernard J. Reis, has been 
formed to serve the investor as CU serves the consumer 


Ma* CU members, in addition to be- 
ing consumers, are savers or inves- 
tors. They own a few shares of stock, a 
few corporate or government bonds. In 
great numbers they have put their money 
into installment savings plans. Indirectly, 
they are investors through their bank 
accounts and life-insurance policies. 
But few of them are trained to cope 
with the new complexities of investing 
and saving. Financial reports, balance 
sheets, and prospectuses have become so 
intricate or tell so little that most of us 
invest our money on faith, and hope for 
the best—with the result that we have 
been fleeced of much of our savings. 
The need for an organization to pro- 
tect small investors and savers has long 
been apparent. When Mr. Justice Doug- 
las of the United States Supreme Court 
was chairman of the SEC, he declared: 


The problem is how to achieve some 
form of real representation for those secur- 
ity holders who are not associated with the 
management . . . the development of some 
permanent national organization to which 
grievances could be carried and which 
could effectively intervene. Through such 
an agency, views of the real owners of these 
vast enterprises could be articulated. . . . 
The investors who are today, by and large, 
orphans of our financial economy must by 
some such methods be provided with ade- 
quate representation. 


Traditional safeguards for investors— 
company managements, investment bank- 
ers, certified public accountants, the 
courts, and even the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—have been proved 
inadequate. On this point, Mr. Roger 
Babson, the business analyst, said: 

The average small stockholder is a 
sucker! He puts his money into the secur- 
ities of companies about which he knows 
little or nothing. The information he re- 
ceives is vague, incomplete, and meaning- 
less. He has practically no voice in the 
company’s affairs. Small stockholders need 
a union which will take its place beside 
the management’s “luncheon club” and 
Labor Local No. 102. 

To meet this very real problem the 
treasurer and several directors of Con- 
sumers Union, together with other public- 
spirited men, have formed the American 
Investors Union. A non-profit organiza- 
tion, incorporated under the Membership 
Corporation laws of the State of New 
York, it will attempt to serve investors 
as Consumers Union serves consumers. 


4 brome are several ways by which the 
American Investors Union under- 
takes to protect the investor: 


1, By safeguarding his present savings 
and investments. AIU will examine the 
financial reports of companies whose se- 
curities AIU members hold; demand ex- 
planations of doubtful items; examine 
and report the trends of corporate de- 
vices, propositions of merger, recapital- 
ization, reorganization and other steps 
which might affect members’ interests. 


2. By investigating new securities and 
savings plans. Though new issues of se- 
curities must be registered with the SEC, 
the registration statements are too tech- 
nical to be of much value to the lay 
investor. AIU will examine these state- 
ments, analyze them, and oppose regis- 
trations which are not in the public 
interest. 


3. By representing security-holding 
members, AIU will attempt to secure rep- 
resentation on corporate boards of direc- 
tors to safeguard members’ rights. When 
authorized, AIU will act as proxy. 


4. By protecting members in the field 
of legislation. The Federal Securities 
Act and the “blue-sky” laws of the vari- 
ous States need strengthening. AIU will 
draft model bills and oppose harmful 
legislation. 


Jomconve Director of the American 

Investors Union is Bernard J. Reis, 
treasurer of Consumers Union, certified 
public accountant, and author of “False 
Security.” Associated with Mr. Reis as 
directors are three other CU directors 
and officers: Prof. Colston E. Warne, 
Prof. Robert A. Brady, and Mr. Paul 
J. Kern. 

Other members of the Board of Di- 
rectors include Dr. John Bauer, public 
utilities consultant for municipalities; 
Mr. John T. Flynn, contributing editor 
of The New Republic and financial 
writer for the New York World-Tele- 
gram; Dr. Robert Lynd, professor of 
sociology at Columbia University and 
co-author of “Middletown” and “Middle- 
town in Transition”; Mr. George Seldes, 
author of “Lords of the Press”; and Mr. 
Robert K. Straus, member of the New 
York City Council. 

Among the sponsors of AIU are A. A. 
Berle, Paul Blanshard, Evans Clark, 
Hartley W. Cross, Horace Davis, Jerome 
Davis, Ned H. Dearborn, Paul H. Doug- 
las, Herbert W. Elliston, Abraham Ep- 
stein, Milton Handler, Judge Robert W. 
Kenny, Freda Kirchwey, Max Lerner, 
Edouard C. Lindeman, Herluf V. Olsen, 
Harry Scherman, I. F. Stone, and Good- 
win Watson. 
































The “3c-a-day” Plans 


Over 4,000,000 citizens are trying to budget hospital costs by 


subscribing to them. 


How the plans work, what the subscribers 


get—and why they don't get more—are the subjects of this report 
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or her family group, if 
to our Plan under th 
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tant—Sign on 
For Hospital Admission: 


reverse side, 
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1. Surrender this card to admitting clerk. 
doctor. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE OF NEW YORK 
370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., MUrray Hill 4-5910 


IDENTIFICATION CARD 


aA Enrollment Date 
LA" 


\' * 

(andy¥ér members of his 

roléd as a subscriber 

led to-hospital service 

Iber's certificate. In the 
communicate with the 


SOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE OF NEW YORK 


Vice-Pres. 


IF YOU HAVE A CARD LIKE THIS 


... you are one of 1,400,000 subscribers to the country’s largest “3¢-a-day” plan 
—and you are getting less for your money than you were a few months ago. The 
reasons for that, as shown below, are fundamental to the whole concept of the plan 


HILE the medical sciences have in 
cen years progressed beyond 
the wildest dreams of doctors of a 
generation ago, the methods of dis- 
tributing medical care have changed 
little. Most illness is still paid for as 
it was in the days when physicians 
were leeches and surgeons barbers. 

Experiments in group medical pre- 
payment services are functioning here 
and there, in spite of the concerted 
and bitter of organized 
medicine. But the development which 
has so far affected the largest number 
of consumers is the “3-cents-a-day” 
plan for prepayment of hospital costs. 

Public approval of and demand for 
prepayment plans is shown by their 
phenomenal growth. The first non- 
profit hospital service corporation was 
established in 1931. By 1935, 100,000 
subscribers were enrolled under simi- 
lar plans. Thereafter enrollment sky- 
rocketed to 1,000,000 in 1937, 2,000,- 
000 in 1938, 4,000,000 in June 1939. 

CU has received many inquiries for 
information about hospitalization 
plans—and many more than usual in 


December, 1939 


opposition 


the weeks since Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, by far the larg- 
est single plan, announced a curtail- 
ment of some benefits and an increase 
in some rates early this Fall. 

In view of the strong interest in the 
subject, let the conclusions of CU's 
researches be stated at once: 

CU recognizes the sharp necessity 
for budgeting the costs of medical 
care which has driven 4,000,000 
Americans into 3-cents-a-day plans. 
CU has compared typical non-profit 
plans with outstanding private insur- 
ance company hospitalization plans. 
And CU concludes that, on the whole, 
and in view of many considerations, 
the non-profit plans are preferable.’ 

CU therefore advises enrollment in 
one of the 3-cents-a-day plans—un- 
less there exists in your community 
a cooperative health plan covering 
medical as well as hospital care. 

Such advice is given reluctantly, for 


*Some private insurance companies offer 
fuller coverage than non-profit plans, but at 
higher rates. Where rates are comparable, 
non-profit plans offer fuller coverage. 





while the 3-cents-a-day plans are the 
best available in most communities, 
they are far from good enough. 


4 pms basic defect is that medical 
care is excluded. As Homer Wick- 
’ Associated 
Hospital Service and general director 
of United Hospital Fund of New York, 


has said: 


enden, past secretary of 


With the demonstration of the economy 
in meeting hospital expenses through 
group prepayment plans, the public belief 
is growing that the same method can be 
applied to other aspects of medical care. 
The demands received from vast numbers 
of employers, labor groups, subscribers, 
&ec., by the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York for the inclusion of medical 
service clearly illustrates the public feel- 
ing. 

Mr. David H. McAlpin Pyle, chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Associated Hospital Service, has ad- 
mirably stated the shortcomings of 
his and similar hospitalization plans 
and his hope they can be surmounted: 

The 3-cents-a-day plan is not the answer 
to all the needs of the individual or fam- 
ily that can allord to set aside something 
to finance the cost of illness. Jt does not 
reach enough persons of modest incomes; 
it does not pay the physician or surgeon 
a fee for his services in the hospital; it 
does not provide for medical care or nurs- 
ing care in the home, or for care in a 
convalescent home, or for dental care. 
These enlargements of the present plan, 
it is to be hoped, will one by one be ac- 
complished in the next few years. Their 
coming must not be combatted by the 
medical profession or the hospital, be- 
cause the demand for them arises not 
from within our own ranks, but from the 
millions who, under the present system of 
economics, cannot afford to pay the price 
for good care in sickness, and must either 
go without it or become objects of char- 
ity. (Italics, here and hereafter, supplied.] 
Other hospital executives have 

spoken out with similar frankness. 
Nevertheless, as C. Rufus Rorem, direc- 
tor of the Commission on Hospital 
Service, declares: “. . . The prospects 
that voluntary hospital service plans 
will expand to include the services of 
[medical] practitioners . . . are very 
slight.” 

One barrier blocks the expansion 
of 3-cents-a-day plans to cover med- 
ical care: opposition from the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n and its affiliates. 

In the beginning, the A.M.A. op- 
posed even hospital prepayment plans 
as an “entering wedge for State medi- 
cine.” Doctors quickly discovered, 
however, that “with the hospital bill 
provided for, larger and more prompt 
payments are being made for medical 
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CONTENTS OF FIRST ISSUE 


@ INSTALLMENT INVESTMENT PLANS 

Of the $50,000,000 put into installment in- 
vestment plans by small investors, over 30%, 
has been drained off in the form of adminis- 
trative fees and other deductions. .. . So 
begins the first thorough popular treatment of 
the savings plans nsored by Lexington 
Foundation, Income Estates of America, F-|-F 
Plan Corp., American Trusteed Funds, &c. 


@ AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

A management had contrived to pay itself 
$10,000,000 in bonuses when a stockholder 
sued. The management returned none of the 
money, continued to pay itself large bonuses 
8 aid the suing stockholder Tolf a mil- 
lion dollars to “settle.” How such misuse of 
investors’ money can be stopped. 


® WHAT DO THE EXPERTS BUY? 

The latest stock-holdings of three relatively 
successful management investment trusts, 
showing how they diversify in common stocks, 
which stocks they considered good buys, and 
which stocks they have recently acquired or 
dropped. For anyone who owns common 
stocks these lists are a valuable index. 


@ THE "RECAP" FORMULA 


The “Recap” formula—and how its applica- 
tion in a number of corporations threatens to 
wipe out the preferred stock. Required read- 
ing for every preferred stockholder. 


@ INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


The action of the American Investors Union 
against Investors Syndicate's registration with 
the SEC is an example of how AIU has al- 
ready begun to defend the saver and investor. 


Membership in CU may be taken 
out along with a subscribing membership 
in American Investors Union at a joint 
rate of $5 (if you are already a CU mem- 
ber, your renewal will count). Or mem- 
bership in American Investors Union can 
be entered for $2 added to any of the spe- 
cial CU rates. Individual copies of Your 

ts can be purchased through CU 
for 50¢, the regular single copy price. 





CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., NYC 

[] Send me the first issue of YOUR INVEST- 
MENTS, for which | enclose 50. 

(] Enroll me as a member of Consumers Union 
{or renew my membership) and as a sub- 
scribing member of the American Investors 
Union at the special joint rate of $5, 

Individual memberships in American Investors 

Union are available at the organization's 

regular $3 rate. For particulars write the 

American Investors Union, 10 East 40 St., NYC. 
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The American Investors Union 


..+ headed by CU's treasurer, Bernard J. Reis, has been 


formed to serve the investor as CU serves the consumer 


M** CU members, in addition to be- 
ing consumers, are savers or inves- 
tors. They own a few shares of stock, a 
few corporate or government bonds. In 
great numbers they have put their money 
into installment savings plans. Indirectly, 
they are investors through their bank 
accounts and life-insurance policies. 
But few of them are trained to cope 
with the new complexities of investing 
and saving. Financial reports, balance 
sheets, and prospectuses have become so 
intricate or tell so little that most of us 
invest our money on faith, and hope for 
the best—with the result that we have 
been fleeced of much of our savings. 
The need for an organization to pro- 
tect small investors and savers has long 
been apparent. When Mr. Justice Doug- 
las of the United States Supreme Court 
was chairman of the SEC, he declared: 


The problem is how to achieve some 
form of real representation for those secur- 
ity holders who are not associated with the 
management . . . the development of some 
permanent national organization to which 
grievances could be carried and which 
could effectively intervene. Through such 
an agency, views of the real owners of these 
vast enterprises could be articulated. . . . 
The investors who are today, by and large, 
orphans of our financial economy must by 
some such methods be provided with ade- 
quate representation. 


Traditional safeguards for investors— 
company managements, investment bank- 
ers, certified public accountants, the 
courts, and even the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—have been proved 
inadequate. On this point, Mr. Roger 
Babson, the business analyst, said: 

The average small stockholder is a 
sucker! He puts his money into the secur- 
ities of companies about which he knows 
little or nothing. The information he re- 
ceives is vague, incomplete, and meaning- 
less. He has practically no voice in the 
company’s affairs. Small stockholders need 
a union which will take its place beside 
the management’s “luncheon club” and 
Labor Local No. 102. 

To meet this very real problem the 
treasurer and several directors of Con- 
sumers Union, together with other public- 
spirited men, have formed the American 
Investors Union. A non-profit organiza- 
tion, incorporated under the Membership 
Corporation laws of the State of New 
York, it will attempt to serve investors 
as Consumers Union serves consumers. 


4 rpc are several ways by which the 
American Investors Union under- 
takes to protect the investor: 


1, By safeguarding his present savings 
and investments. AIU will examine the 
financial reports of companies whose se- 
curities AIU members hold; demand ex- 
planations of doubtful items; examine 
and report the trends of corporate de- 
vices, propositions of merger, recapital- 
ization, reorganization and other steps 
which might affect members’ interests. 


2. By investigating new securities and 
savings plans. Though new issues of se- 
curities must be registered with the SEC, 
the registration statements are too tech- 
nical to be of much value to the lay 
investor. AIU will examine these state- 
ments, analyze them, and oppose regis- 
trations which are not in the public 
interest. 

3. By representing  security-holding 
members. AIU will attempt to secure rep- 
resentation on corporate boards of direc- 
tors to safeguard members’ rights. When 
authorized, AIU will act as proxy. 


4. By protecting members in the field 
of legislation. The Federal Securities 
Act and the “blue-sky” laws of the vari- 
ous States need strengthening. AIU will 
draft model bills and oppose harmful 
legislation. 


pe meconve Director of the American 

Investors Union is Bernard J. Reis, 
treasurer of Consumers Union, certified 
public accountant, and author of “False 
Security.” Associated with Mr. Reis as 
directors are three other CU directors 
and officers: Prof. Colston E. Warne, 
Prof. Robert A. Brady, and Mr. Paul 
J. Kern. 

Other members of the Board of Di- 
rectors include Dr. John Bauer, public 
utilities consultant for municipalities; 
Mr. John T. Flynn, contributing editor 
of The New Republic and financial 
writer for the New York World-Tele- 
gram; Dr. Robert Lynd, professor of 
sociology at Columbia University and 
co-author of “Middletown” and “Middle- 
town in Transition”; Mr. George Seldes, 
author of “Lords of the Press”; and Mr. 
Robert K. Straus, member of the New 
York City Council. 

Among the sponsors of AIU are A. A. 
Berle, Paul Blanshard, Evans Clark, 
Hartley W. Cross, Horace Davis, Jerome 
Davis, Ned H. Dearborn, Paul H. Doug- 
las, Herbert. W. Elliston, Abraham Ep- 
stein, Milton Handler, Judge Robert W. 
Kenny, Freda Kirchwey, Max Lerner, 
Edouard C. Lindeman, Herluf V. Olsen, 
Harry Scherman, I. F. Stone, and Good- 
win Watson. 











The “3c-a-day” Plans 


Over 4,000,000 citizens are trying to budget hospital costs by 


subscribing to them. 


How the plans work, what the subscribers 


get—and why they don't get more—are the subjects of this report 
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IF YOU HAVE A CARD LIKE THIS 


... you are one of 1,400,000 subscribers to the country’s largest “3¢-a-day” plan 
—and you are getting less for your money than you were a few months ago. The 
reasons for that, as shown below, are fundamental to the whole concept of the plan 


HILE the medical sciences have in 
cn years progressed beyond 
the wildest dreams of of a 
generation ago, the methods of dis- 
tributing medical care have changed 
little. Most illness is still paid for as 
it was in the days when physicians 
were leeches and surgeons barbers. 

Experiments in group medical pre- 
payment services are functioning here 
and there, in spite of the concerted 
and bitter opposition of organized 
medicine. But the development which 
has so far affected the largest number 
of consumers is the “3-cents-a-day” 
plan for prepayment of hospital costs. 

Public approval of and demand for 
prepayment plans is shown by their 
phenomenal growth. The first non- 
profit hospital service corporation was 
established in 1931. By 1935, 100,000 
subscribers were enrolled under simi- 
lar plans. Thereafter enrollment sky- 
rocketed to 1,000,000 in 1937, 2,000,- 
000 in 1938, 4,000,000 in June 1939. 

CU has received many inquiries for 
information about hospitalization 
plans—and many more than usual in 
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doctors 
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the weeks since Associated Hospital 
Service of New York, by far the larg- 
est single plan, announced a curtail- 
ment of some benefits and an increase 
in some rates early this Fall. 

In view of the strong interest in the 
subject, let the conclusions of CU’s 
researches be stated at once: 

CU recognizes the sharp necessity 
for budgeting the costs of medical 
care which has driven 4,000,000 
Americans into 3-cents-a-day plans. 
CU has compared typical non-profit 
plans with outstanding private insur- 
ance company hospitalization plans. 
And CU concludes that, on the whole, 
and in view of many considerations, 
the non-profit plans are preferable.’ 

CU therefore advises enrollment in 
one of the 3-cents-a-day plans—un- 
less there exists in your community 
a cooperative health plan covering 
medical as well as hospital care. 

Such advice is given reluctantly, for 


*Some private insurance companies offer 
fuller coverage than non-profit plans, but at 
higher rates. Where rates are comparable, 
non-profit plans offer fuller coverage. 


while the 3-cents-a-day plans are the 
best available in most communities, 
they are far from good enough. 


jue basic defect is that medical 
care is excluded. As Homer Wick- 
enden, Associated 
Hospital Service and general director 
of United Hospital Fund of New York, 


has said: 


past secretary of 


With the demonstration of the economy 
in meeting hospital expenses through 
group prepayment plans, the public belief 
is growing that the same method can be 
applied to other aspects of medical care. 
The demands received from vast numbers 
of employers, labor groups, subscribers, 
&c., by the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York for the inclusion of medical 
service clearly illustrates the public feel- 


ing. 

Mr. David H. McAlpin Pyle, chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Associated Hospital Service, has ad- 
mirably stated the shortcomings of 
his and similar hospitalization plans 
and his hope they can be surmounted: 


The 3-cents-a-day plan is not the answer 
to all the needs of the individual or fam- 
ily that can afford to set aside something 
to finance the cost of illness. Jt does not 
reach enough persons of modest incomes; 
it does not pay the physician or surgeon 
a fee for his services in the hospital; it 
does not provide for medical care or nurs- 
ing care in the home, or for care in a 
convalescent home, or for dental care. 
These enlargements of the present plan, 
it is to be hoped, will one by one be ac- 
complished in the next few years. Their 
coming must not be combatted by the 
medical profession or the hospital, be- 
cause the demand for them arises not 
from within our own ranks, but from the 
millions who, under the present system of 
economics, cannot afford to pay the price 
for good care in sickness, and must either 
go without it or become objects of char- 
ity. (Italics, here and hereafter, supplied.] 


Other hospital executives have 
spoken out with similar frankness. 
Nevertheless, as C. Rufus Rorem, direc- 
tor of the Commission on Hospital 
Service, declares: “. . . The prospects 
that voluntary hospital service plans 
will expand to include the services of 
[medical] practitioners . . . are very 
slight.” 

One barrier blocks the expansion 
of 3-cents-a-day plans to cover med- 
ical care: opposition from the Ameri- 
can Medical Ass’n and its affiliates. 

In the beginning, the A.M.A. op- 
posed even hospital prepayment plans 
as an “entering wedge for State medi- 
cine.” Doctors quickly discovered, 
however, that “with the hospital bill 
provided for, larger and more prompt 
payments are being made for medical 
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service than otherwise would be pos- 
sible.” In 1937, therefore, the A.M.A. 
House of Delegates approved hospital 
plans in principle, providing that ben- 
efits were limited to “room, bed, board, 
and nursing facilities ordinarily pro- 
vided by hospitals, and routine medi- 
cines.” A committee of the A.M.A. 
declared: 
The committee is in complete sympathy 
with those who would make every possible 


provision to prevent inclusion of any and 
all types of service involving medical care. 


6 igen the battle line is drawn. On 
one side stand consumers demand- 
ing extension to include medical care. 
On the other side stand the leaders of 
organized medicine, opposing prepay- 
ment for medical care on a service basis 
to the last ditch. In the middle are the 
hospitals and hospital plan executives. 

Logically, hospital plan executives 
would appear to be potential leaders 
of a consumer movement for group 
prepayment of medical care. They are 
in a position to speak for more than 
4,000,000 subscribers. 

In breaking down the A.M.A.-spon- 
sored legislation which now hampers 
prepayment plans or bars them alto- 
gether, hospital plan executives, backed 
up by “demands received from vast 
numbers of employers, labor groups, 
and subscribers” could certainly defeat 
even the experienced medical lobby. 
By mobilizing plan subscribers, they 
could effectively override opposition 
from either State legislatures or from 
organized medicine. 

The difficulty is, as Mr. Wickenden 
has stated, that the hospital trustees 
who also control the hospital plans 
“are not really free to promote a new 
system or to undertake free experimen- 
tation.” Organized medicine can, by 
withholding approval and cooperation, 
“break” either a hospital or a hospital 
service plan. 

In the battle to expand the scope 
of 3-cents-a-day plans, the plans them- 
selves are in the power of a medical 
association resolved to “make every 
possible provision to prevent inclu- 
sion” of medical care. 

The chances of expansion and the 
possibility of breaking the grip of 
the A.M.A. will remain “very slight” 
so long as consumers are not given a 
voice, a strong voice, and perhaps a 
deciding voice, in the administration 
of hospital service plans. 

As a minimum reform, CU sug- 
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gests that consumers be directly repre- 
sented on hospitalization plan boards 
of directors at least in numbers equal 
to the hospital and medical represen- 
tation,” and that charter provisions 
be set up which will prevent the over- 
ruling of consumer representatives in 
economic matters by a coalition of 
medical and hospital representatives. 

To a degree at least, 3-cents-a-day 
plans which exclude medical care ac- 
tually complicate the position of the 
consumer. In some cases the saving in 
hospital cost is eaten up by an increase 
in the doctor’s bill. Dr. R. C. Wood- 
ward, a hospital director of Miami, 
Florida, has frankly described this 
process: 


In Miami I had a patient with pneu- 
monia come in on the train. I wi this 


Hospital Association in New York and 
they wired me they would pay the [hos- 
pital] bill. They did. When the patient 
was dismissed, they sent me a check for 
$6 a day for the service, Another point 
there is that the doctor who was treating 
this woman said: “Well, I had intended 
to charge her $75 for my service, but if 
her hospital bill has been paid, I will 
charge - $100.” 


This Miami case is far from isolated. 
Dr. Alton Ochsner of Tulane Univer- 
sity has stated: 


Whereas it is impossible to state def- 
initely how much the medical profession 
has profited in a pecuniary way by group 
hospitalization, it is perfectly fair to as- 
sume that the amount of money saved 
the subscribers and their dependents by 
the hospitalization plan could and prob- 
ably would be elt entirely for the com- 
pensation of the medical attendant. . . . 
The distinct monetary benefit derived from 
the plan is indeed evident. 


It is not surprising that, as one 
plan executive has put it: “The atti- 
tude of the medical profession is chang- 
ing from one of acceptance to one 
of enthusiasm.” The probability that 
in some cases, at least, the sums saved 
consumers through hospitalization 
plans “could and probably would be 
used entirely for the compensation 
of the medical attendant” demonstrates 


*“Representatives of the public” are pres- 
ent on many hospital plan boards, but they 
are seldom really representatives of the sub- 
scribers to the plan, who have no voice in 
their election. Public representatives on the 
N.Y. Associated Hospital Service Board con- 
sist of a Wall Street attorney, a New York 
Life Insurance Company vice-president, a 
Chase National Bank vice-president, and the 
president of a large advertising agency who 
is also director of a proprietary medicine 
house. The seven other directors are all 
either hospital or medical men. A con- 
sumers’ cooperative headed by wholesalers 
who supplied merchandise would present a 
similar picture. 


well enough that enrollment in a 3- 
cents-a-day plan does not safeguard 
the consumer from the burden of 
sickness costs. 

But prepayment plans to include 
medical as well as hospital care would 
provide a safeguard. 


Pigeons shortcoming of most hos- 
pitalization plans is that they fail 
to provide bona fide bargaining be- 
tween hospitals and plan. 

The essence of any hospitalization 
plan is the contract which it enters 
into with hospitals. If this contract is 
not sound, a variety of difficulties may 
arise. For example, payments from 
the plan may exceed the cost of render- 
ing service to subscribers, so that 
those covered by 3-cents-a-day plans 
are essentially subsidizing other classes 
of hospital patients. 

The Hospital Survey for New York 
reports that such subsidization of 
other classes of patients by AHS sub- 
scribers is actually occurring in many 
New York hospitals. In 25 institu- 
tions out of 46 studied, income from 
Associated Hospital Service actually 
exceeded the cost of rendering the 
service. In some of the smaller hos- 
pitals there was as much as $1.35 ex- 
cess per AHS patient per day. 

Such profits from 3-cents-a-day pa- 
tients can. hardly be justified; more 
equitable contracts with hospitals, 
however, cannot be expected so long 
as the hospitals themselves control the 
hospital service plans. 

Four million subscribers are already 
covered by 3-cents-a-day plans, and 
statisticians estimate that by 1942 
about 10,000,000 will be covered. The 
power of 10,000000 subscribers to 
bring about much-needed reforms in 
hospital administration such as those 
urged by the Hospital Survey itself 
cannot be overestimated. But until 
there is adequate consumer represen- 
tation on boards of directors, the con- 
tracts between the plans and the hos- 
pitals are not likely to be a factor 
in the progressive reform of the latter. 

Expansion of hospital plans to in- 
clude medical care, and institution of 
bona fide bargaining between hospitals 
and hospital plans, are two functions 
which vigorous consumer representa- 
tion would serve. A third is internal 
reform of the administration of the 
plans. 

CU has not undertaken to examine 
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in detail the internal administration 
of each of the 59 or more city and 
State plans now in operation. It has, 
however, examined Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York, whose 
1,400,000 subscribers constitute more 
than one-third of those subscribing to 
all plans. The discussion which fol- 
lows may help CU members outside of 
the New York area to judge their local 
plans for themselves. 


NE test of a hospital plan’s effi- 
O ciency is the proportion of its in- 
come which is used for administration ; 
for the higher the administration costs, 
the less available for hospitalization. 
Various 3-cents-a-day plan executives 
have testified that the proper expense 
ratio is 10% or less; some can oper- 
ate at 8%. Small plans and young 
plans naturally have higher expense 
ratios. 

Mr. Frank Van Dyk, vice-president 
of AHS, when the plan was much 
younger and much smaller, declared 
that it would be “quite easy” to get 
the expense ratio down below 10%. 

Yet the AHS expense ratio, both for 
the audited period June 1, 1936, 
through June 30, 1939, and for the 
last full year of record, 1938, exceeded 
12.6% —more than one-quarter in ex- 
cess of the figure Mr. Van Dyk thought 
it would be “quite easy” to reach. A 
20% reduction in expense ratio seems 
called for in view of Mr. Van Dyk’s 
own statement. Instead of expenses 
totaling more than $2 per contract, 
as in 1938, administration costs might 
well be held to $1.60 per contract, 
or less. 

CU has examined various AHS trans- 
actions and found some which it be- 
lieves a board of directors responsible 
to subscribers might well question. Ad- 
mittedly, such transactions® suggest at 
worst a sort of easy-going attitude on 
the part of controllers of the plan. 
But that is an attitude hardly com- 
patible with responsibilities to 1,400,- 
000 subscribers. 


*For example: (a) annual rent at the 
rate of $79,000 a year in such distinguished 
buildings as 370 Lexington Ave., and 50 
Broadway; (b) $2,000,000 on deposit in 
banks without interest, a good part of it 
in the Chase National Bank, whose vice- 
potions is the AHS treasurer; (c) a $3,000 
oan to the executive director of the plan, 
in spite of the law which forbids loans to 
officers or directors, justified on the ground 
that the executive director was neither an 
officer nor a director; &c. 
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f ipo hospital trustees and directors 
and the physicians who constitute 
a majority of the AHS board, all serv- 
ing without pay, are busy men. So 
long as everything ran smoothly they 
did not interfere in the plan’s actual 
administration by paid administrators. 

From the hospitals’ point of view, 
the plan did run smoothly, for in spite 
of high expense ratio and more or 
less inefficiency, the hospitals received 
their $6.75 per patient per day prompt- 
ly and regularly from AHS. 

By the Spring of 1939, however, it 
was discovered that money was flow- 
ing out of AHS faster than it was 
flowing in, that the contingent sur- 
plus fund had fallen below the legal 
minimum, and that the plan was on 
a toboggan slide towards bankruptcy. 
The State Dep’t of Public Welfare 
thereupon approved a cut in payments 
to hospitals from $6.75 a day to $5.06 
a day, the difference to remain as 
a contingent liability to be paid when 
reserves had been rebuilt and the 
plan reestablished soundly. 

Immediately after payments to hos- 
pitals were cut, the hospital repre- 
sentatives who had a controlling voice 
in AHS took a real interest. They 
stepped in promptly and effected a 
reorganization. 

The executive director was made 
vice-president in charge of personnel 
and public relations. A new executive 
committee was established, headed by 
David H. McAlpin Pyle, president of 
United Hospital Fund of N. Y. A med- 
ical division was set up to review 
claims and see that contracts were 
strictly adhered to. About 57,000 con- 
tracts with subscribers not enrolled 
through organized groups were can- 
celled. Other contracts are being modi- 
fied as they expire. 

An AHS spokesman has described 
the contract changes effective on re- 
newal as “normal,” explaining that the 
new contract “simplifies enrollment 
regulations, broadens some services, 
and limits others”; and adding that 
the new contract “permits a better un- 
derstanding between the subscriber, 
the hospital, and the medical profes- 
sion.” 

The facts are that the new contract 
reduces maximum hospitalization in 
any one year from 30 days to 21 days, 
curtails maternity benefits for all sub- 
scribers and abolishes them for sub- 
scribers not enrolled at full family 


rates through an organized group; in- 
creases some rates as much as 20%; 
limits use of operating room and X-ray 
to $25 each per year; and introduces 
a series of other limitations which 
widen the gap between the services 
subscribers may need and the serv- 
ices which AHS contracts provide. 


HE important summary of the 

changes is that the new contract 
no longer covers full hospitalization 
costs. It is limited chiefly to acute or 
emergency illness, and even in such 
cases may not cover the full bill for 
diagnostic and therapeutic services. 

The plan executives minimize these 
limitations by pointing out that only 
a small proportion of those actually 
hospitalized will have to pay part of 
their own bills. That is true; but every 
subscriber is affected, since any sub- 
scriber may fall within the category 
of those requiring services not cov- 
ered or not fully covered by the plan. 

In the comparatively few months 
since reorganization, the plan has al- 
ready accumulated a sufficient reserve 
(as of September 30, 1939) to place 
it on a legal basis and to build up a 
good backlog for the “contingent lia- 
bility” to hospitals arising out of the 
cut in daily payments instituted in 
April. Indications are that the contract 
curtailments just introduced may prove 
more rigid than conditions warranted. 

But meantime, the necessity for cur- 
tailing AHS benefits—taken in con- 
junction with other impediments men- 
tioned earlier—can only strengthen 
doubts of the adequacy of the whole 
hospital service plan concept. If $24 
to $26 per year per family is not 
enough to pay even for full hospital 
care, what hope is there that a similar 
plan covering both hospital and med- 
ical care could be made available to 
low-income families? 

Certainly, whatever hope there may 
be depends on the development of 
strong consumer representation. Well 
run and directly reflecting the interests 
of their subscribers, hospital service 
plans can contribute greatly to the 
welfare of many millions of people. 

But for a great many more millions, 
it may be that the only way to finance 
distribution of medical care is through 
some broad program of health insur- 
ance. Various health insurance plans 
and proposals will be described in 
future issues of the Reports. 
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KIING in the U. S. is rapidly becom- 
S ing a major Winter sport wherever 
sufficient snowfall occurs. The fad 
stage has been passed, and more and 
more the question is, not “Shall I try 
skiing?” but “What is the proper 
equipment?” 

To assist the average skier or new- 
comer in the economical selection of 
correct ski equipment, an expert skier 
who has made a special study of 
equipment has prepared this report 
for Consumers Union. The veteran 
skier will find most of the suggestions 
presented here obvious ones; he need 
not read further. But the ordinary 
weekend addict can save considerable 
time and money by profiting from the 
experience of others. 

Of all the equipment which he will 
be urged to buy, there are only four 
“musts”: skis, ski boots, bindings and 
poles. These form the basis for safe, 
controlled skiing, and, in the case of 
the most limited budgets, these four 
items will suffice for a beginning. 

Temporarily, at least, whatever Win- 
ter clothing is already available will 
do. If a maximum of comfort is to be 
maintained in all kinds of weather, 
regular ski clothing should be obtained. 


Ski Boots 


fim very important item of equip- 
ment must withstand considerable 
abuse, and must thus be of special 
design. Hiking boots, riding boots and 
overshoes are practically of zero value 
for this purpose, for they all lack the 
special features ski boots must have. 

The soles must be at least one-half 
inch thick, and have straight, tapering 
sides to wedge into the toeplates of 
the binding. The toe must be hard 
and box-shaped, to prevent undue 
cramping of the foot and to permit 
the front of the boot to be firmly 
held in place within the binding. 


Average 
Weekend 
Skiers 


must own skis, ski boots, 
bindings and poles. The rest 
of the outfit is not necessary, 
says CU's consulting expert, 
although it does 
sport more enjoyable. Ratings 


make _ the 


of the "must" items are given 


Leather makes the firmest soles; the 
cheaper lasts of rubber and leather 
will suffice only for the gentlest of 
skiers. Further bracing is desirable in 
the form of steel shanks, riveted be- 
tween the layers of leather. 

The heel should be grooved to held 
the rear part of the binding securely. 
Rubber heels are acceptable. 

Most newcomers to the sport of ski- 
ing have an instinctive horror of the 
cold usually associated with Winter 
sports, hence they demand boots a 
size large so that they may fill up the 
space with extra woolen socks. The 
idea is fallacious, for the extra warmth 
is slight and the loss of control is 
great. Actually, a ski boot should fit 
like a glove, for it transmits all the 
force of the body to the ski, and a 
sloppy fit prevents proper control. 
One pair of ordinary socks plus one 
pair of heavy woolen ski socks is best. 


Bindings 


ee there are so many bind- 
ings available at reasonable cost 
that it should be easy to select a good 
one. Fortunately, most ski manufac- 
turers have done away with their old 
designs, having slots through the ski 
with simple leather toe straps, and 
there remains no excuse for using this 
unsatisfactory type. 

A prevalent misconception is the 
theory that simple toe straps are safer 
than a more rigid binding—based on 
the reasoning that a skier using only 
toe straps may “get off and walk” if 
faced with an emergency. It is just as 
logical to drive a car through traffic 
with the brakes disconnected, doors 
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open, and steering wheel off, so that 
an easy exit is possible. 

The binding is the vital link that 
connects skier to ski, and as such acts 
as steering wheel and brake. 

The toe clamps must be rugged, and 
adjustable in small enough steps to fit 
the taper of the boot accurately. Some 
are provided with small lugs which 
hold down the boot sole, others use a 
leather strap over the toe. The latter 
are recommended as being easier on 
the boots. In either case, there should 
be a strong “downward” or “diag- 
anol” pressure constantly drawing the 
boot into the toe binding, to permit 
free rise and fall of the heel as in 
climbing. 

The heel strap usually pivots about 
points on the side of the toe clamps, 
and fastens around the grooved heel 
of the ski boot. Its purpose is to force 
the boot firmly into the toe clamp, 
the wedge action preventing side play. 

Heel straps may be of leather, or 
metal springs, or a combination of 
both. Metal requires less care; leather 
is easier to repair in an emergency, 
and usually cheaper. Properly cared 
for, leather answers the purpose. 

Many bindings fasten to the ski so 
as to produce a downward force at 
the boot heel. This “downpull” may 
also be obtained with “Amstutz” 
springs extending from the top of the 
boot rearwards to a point on the ski. 
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It is a material aid in controlling the 
skis, but a moderate downpull for be- 
ginners is safest. Also, too much down- 
pull from the heelstraps may buckle 
the average boot sole. 

Correctly adjusted, the binding and 
boot combination should affix the skier 
to the ski nearly as firmly as to an ice 
skate, the difference being that the 
toe clamp must permit considerable 
forward flexing of the boot. 


Skis 


{per most important factor in the 
selection of the skis is the type 
and character of the wood. No ski is 
unbreakable, but the buyer can at 
least be warned of common defects. 

The woods normally used, in order 
of increasing hardness (and cost), are 
pine, birch, maple, ash, hickory. Pine 
is too soft for any but children’s skis. 
Birch and maple are fairly hard but 
somewhat brittle and often heavy for 
their strength. Ash, if close grained 
and well treated with hot, raw linseed 
oil, is highly satisfactory, nearly as 
strong as hickory and much lighter. 
Hickory is usually best of all, although 
cheap hickory skis are frequently 
worse than ash in the same price 
range. 

Avoid wood with obvious blemishes 
such as knots, whorls or crooked grain. 
A ski with slanting grain will soon 
split in normal use. 


The correct length may be deter- 
mined by standing alongside the ski, 
and touching the tip with the palm of 
the hand. For the average person, this 
usually indicates a length of 614 to 7 
feet. Women and lighter-than-normal 
skiers should subtract 6 inches from 
these figures; heavy skiers should 
select a somewhat wider ski. The usual 
error is to allow pride to dictate extra- 
long sizes, and to regret the choice 
later when maneuvers are attempted. 


Lately, the so-called “ridge-top” de- 
sign has become the prevailing type, 
for the reason that this construction 
offers the maximum strength for the 
same weight of wood. (Despite the 
statements of advertisers who should 
know better, the ridge is not placed 
there to shed snow! ) 

Ridge tops are obviously more ex- 
pensive to make than flat tops, and it 
is true that they do possess some 
advantage. The gain in strength is, 
however, much less than the increase 
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in price; and besides, breakage nearly 
always occurs at the bend, which has 
little or no ridging. Flat-top skis are 
to be recommended for economic 
reasons. 

The grooves on the bottom vary in 
number, and are designed to prevent 
excessive sideways motion. A single 
groove is preferable for average use; 
more will interfere somewhat with 
turns necessary to proper control. 


Ski Poles 


Te are of definite assistance dur- 
ing climbing, and serve as balanc- 
ing aids in downhill runs. It is abso- 
lutely essential that they be light- 
weight and of good strength. The cor- 
rect length is that which just covers 
the distance from the floor to the 
armpit of the user. 

Materials commonly used for the 
poles are bamboo, “tonkin” cane, alu- 
minum alloys and steel, listed in order 
of ascending price. 

Of these, tonkin cane (a species of 
bamboo) is the best buy. Bamboo is 
cheaper, but very short lived. Real 
duralumin would be advisable, but 
most so-called “dural” poles are ordi- 
nary soft or half-hard aluminum, 
which bends out of shape too easily. 
Glittering chrome-plated steel poles are 
far too costly for their sole advantage, 
which is strength far beyond the de- 
mands of average needs. 

The tip, which must dig into packed 
or icy snow, should be very firmly 
affixed to the pole, and the pole must 
be reinforced for 4 or 5 inches 
with a metal ferrule to prevent split- 
ting. Renewable tip designs are of some 
advantage, but not worth much extra 
cost. 

The ring is designed to allow force 
to be exerted against unpacked snow; 
it is most satisfactorily made of rattan 
and leather. Avoid styles in which the 
leather parts are likely to chafe against 
sharp metal edges. The best construc- 


tion uses a pair of eyeletted leather 
straps and a cotter pin to secure the 
ring to the pole. Rings are subject to 
severe wear, and seasonal replace- 
ments are usual. The cotter pin permits 
easy repair. 

The handle of the ski pole should 
be large enough to allow a firm grip 
(with gloves on) and preferably should 
be of leather or rubber. The wrist 
strap is best made of leather, at least 
one inch wide to prevent cutting into 
the wrists. This strap must be securely 
fastened to the pole, the best methods 
being tying or binding with shellacked 
cord. In the interest of safety, many 
poles are covered on the upper end by 
a cap of rubber or leather which aids 
in protecting the face in case of a 
tumble. 


Ski Clothing 


Sect clothing is not strictly a 
necessity. However, if the begin- 
ner’s interest in the sport develops into 
a serious one, and all sorts of weather 
conditions are to be made enjoyable, 
the purchase of ski clothing is highly 
desirable. 

Here again, pride and instinctive 
fear of cold must be overruled in favor 
of lightweight, windproof, snowproof 
garb. Skiing is a very active sport, and 
the usual problem is as much to pre- 
vent perspiration (with subsequent 
chilling) as to obtain warmth. 

The average novice bundles up in 
heavy underwear, woolen sweaters and 
fur gloves, and adds 10 unnecessary 
pounds to his weight. The experienced 
skier wears light- or medium-weight 
underwear and shirt, a light wool 
sweater, parka, ski pants and wind- 
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SKIER'S FOOT: SIDE VIEW 


The toe strap and iron hold the foot firmly to the ski. The heel strap pulls the 
boot tight into the toe iron, while the hinge arrangement where the strap and 
toe iron join permits the free rise and fall of the heel 


proof mittens. The idea is to put on 
several lightweight layers, topped by a 
windproof garment. This formula has 
withstood sub-zero weather, and may 
be adapted to less severe days by the 
removal of the sweater. 

All clothing likely to come into con- 
tact with the snow must be hard-sur- 
faced and water-repellent. Soft, fluffy 
woolens, whose gay colors appeal so 
much to the style designers, are most 
uncomfortable when rolled in the 
snow, for they pick it up in great 
quantities, which melt and soak the 
wearer. Best cloths are the wool gab- 
ardines, particularly for pants. 

Pants should be long enough to per- 
mit free movement, bending, and squat- 
ting, and must be tightly woven to 
exclude wind. Knickers have the double 
disadvantage of requiring a means of 
holding up stockings and exposing the 
stockings to the snow. Long trousers, 
tucking into the boots, avoid these 
troubles. Pockets fill up with snow 
unless securely covered with flaps. 

Perhaps the most useful garment of 
all is the parka, which will keep the 
skier comfortable in very severe 
weather, yet weighs less than a pound. 
The short, mess-jacket affairs affected 
by some of the “experts” are to be 
avoided by the average skier in favor 
of a style that extends four or five 
inches below the waistline. (Snow 


which filters in through a gap between 
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parka and belt can be most unpleas- 
ant.) Also to be shunned are those 
trimmed with fur, which merely picks 
up more snow to melt and run. 

Ski mittens are usually purchased 
in two parts—a knitted inexpensive 
inner mitten (or glove) plus a hard- 
surfaced, windproof covering, which 
fastens firmly over the sleeve of the 
parka to prevent entrance of snow. 
Leather-faced outer mittens are to be 
preferred. 


Accessories 


EVERAL inexpensive 
S though not absolute 
serve to make skiing more enjoyable. 

Waxes, which permit both sliding 
and climbing in various types of snow, 
are very helpful. The running surface 
of the skis is generally protected by a 
base wax, over which is applied the 
proper running wax for the prevailing 
snow condition. Of the 40 or 50 avail- 
able waxes, the two most useful to the 
average skier are Sohm’s Red Label 
(base wax) and Blue Label (running 
wax). In place of the Red Label base, 
many prefer several coats of raw lin- 
seed oil, ironed into the wood, allowed 
to dry a week, and then polished with 
steel wool. This treatment lasts a sea- 
son and is particularly helpful in the 
case of soft wood. The Blue Label is a 
climbing and sliding wax suitable for 
most snow conditions. 


accessories, 
necessities, 


Goggles are useful for skiing during 
a snowfall and in preventing glare. 
Dark colors should be avoided for 
these give insufficient vision on cloudy, 
snowy days. The folding celluloid type 
are preferred (but see that their sur- 
faces are protected with soft cloth 
when they are folded for carrying), 

Metal edges on the skis aid in con- 
trol on packed or icy snow, and save 
the skis. The flat-bottom type is pre- 
ferred. 

Short leggings which cover the shoe 
tops are a convenient means of keep- 
ing out snow. These, of course, should 
be of a hard-surfaced cloth and not 
the decorative, woolly type. 

In severe weather, compact, felt ear- 
muffs are desirable. Larger types, as 
on built-in caps are uncomfortably 
warm to many. 


Learning to Ski 


ib THE interests of safety and of 
sound technique, it is much better 
to study a little of the subject of ski- 
ing than to climb up a difficult trail 
and tumble down. Many excellent texts 
are now available, and most ski clubs 
offer free lessons, both of which will 
speed up the learning process con- 
siderably. Among the books several 
stand out: 


“The Hannes Schneider Ski Tech- 
nique,” by Benno Rybizka (Harcourt 
Brace & Co.: $2.50). 


“Downhill Skiing,” 
(Henry Holt; $1.25). 


“Modern Ski Technique,” by Otto 
Schniebs and J. W. McCrillis (Stephen 
Daye Press; $1.25). 


Skiing can be, but need not be, 
dangerous. Best places to learn are 
gentle slopes such as are found on golf 
courses. The over-confident beginner 
who follows seasoned skiers up a steep 
slope and then is too proud to walk 
down, is not only a source of trouble 
to those who have to attend to his 
fractures, but is also not likely to 
master the art as well as the “nursery 
slope” student. 


by Otto Lang 


Ratings 
HE following ratings are based 
Ticlay on expert opinion, and not 
on tests. A preponderance of mail- 
order equipment has been rated, mainly 
because such equipment is widely 
available. 
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SKIS 
Acceptable 


Groswold (Groswold Ski Co., Denver). 

Anderson & Thompson (Anderson & 
Thompson, Inc., Seattle). 

Northland (Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul). 

Sears’ Cat. No.—06622, 05611, 05612, 05613, 
05614 (Sears-Roebuck). $4.89 plus post- 
age. Flat top hickory skis. Best type for 
beginners. Good buy at price. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—05630-33. $2.49 to $3.99, 
depending on size, plus postage. Flat 
top white ash skis. Good value for be- 
ginners. 

Sears’ Cat No.—05532-36. $12.69 plus post- 
age. Ridge top hickory skis. Good 
quality, but high priced for beginners. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—05500-04. $9.98. Ridge 
top. Good quality, but high priced for 
beginners. Statement that “Ridge top 
... helps keep snow from piling up on 
top” is pure nonsense. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6050-54. (Montgomery 
Ward). $6.29 plus postage. Hickory. 
Ridge top. Fair value at price, but some- 
what expensive for beginners. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6064-68. $7.89 plus post- 
age. Hickory with ridge top. Expensive 
for beginners. Same model with metal 
edges too expensive. 


Not Acceptable 


Ward’s Cat. No.—6038-43 and—6045-48. 
Maple, ridge top. 
Sears’ Cat. No.—05634-38. 





Made of pine. 


BINDINGS 
Acceptable 


Gerber Bros. (Gerber Bros., Seattle). 

Anderson & Thompson (Anderson & 
Thompson, Inc., Seattle). 

Seco (Ski Equip. Co., Torrington, Conn.). 

Gresshoppa (K. Knudsen Co., Oslo, Nor- 
way). Reasonably priced. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6020, $3.19 plus postage; 
—6021, $4.89 plus postage. Should be 
used only with good, strong ski boots. 
Special cable adjustment not needed for 
beginners. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5639. $2.98 plus postage. 
Fair value. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—5640. $4.95 plus postage. 
Kandahar type. Should be used only with 
strong boots. 

Kandahar Type. Special cable adjust- 
ment. Expensive for average skier, but 
excellent for good skiers. 


Not Acceptable 


Ward’s Cat. No.—6018. 


coarse. 
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Adjustment too 


Sears’ Cat. No.—5650. 
coarse. 

Rex (Gresvig Co., Oslo, Norway). 

Olympic Die Cast Bindings (G. S. 
Sprague). Easily cracked, not repairable. 

Skyline (G. S. Sprague). Too weak, bend 
out of shape easily. 


Adjustment too 





POLES 





Acceptable 


Northland (Northland Ski Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul). 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6001. 
Tonkin cane. 
for beginners. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—6002, $2.69 plus postage; 
—6003, $3.49 plus postage. Tonkin cane. 
Good quality, but expensive for beginners. 

Ward's Cat. No.—6004. $4.95 plus postage. 
Tubular steel shaft. Too expensive. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—05665. $1.89 plus postage. 
Tonkin cane. Good value for beginners. 

Sears’ Cat. No.—05675. $3.39 plus postage. 
Good quality, but expensive for beginners. 

Most tonkin cane poles. 


Not Acceptable 


Any bamboo poles. 


CLOTHING 


$1.79 plus postage. 
Fair quality. Good value 








Acceptable 


(All skiers’ clothing should be both water- 
repellent and windproof.) 


Profile (Carter & Churchill, Lebanon, N. H.). 


White Stag (Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Ore.). 

Alligator (Alligator Co., St. Louis). 

Slalom (B. F. Moore & Co., Newport, Ver- 
mont). 

Ward’s Ski Trousers Cat. No.—6080 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $5.98 plus postage. Good 
value. 


Ward’s Ski Trousers Cat. No.—6081 and 
—6084. $7.98 plus postage. Good value. 
Ward’s Ski Parka Cat. No.—6069 and 
—6070. $4.29 plus postage. Well de- 


signed; best type for beginners. 

Ski mittens such as Sears’ Cat. No.—5683, 
$1.89 plus postage and Ward’s Cat. No. 
—5928, $1.39 plus postage, are of good 
design. 

Ward’s Ski Jackets Cat. No.—6073-75. 
$6.79 plus postage. Care should be taken 
to get a good, snug fit about the waist 
without cramping movement of arms and 


shoulders. 


(For beginners) 
Short jackets, such as the Sears’ Cat. No. 
—456 and—466, since they will edge up 
at waist and allow snow to enter. 





SKI BOOTS 
Acceptable 


Bass (G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Me.). 
Bean (L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport, Me.). 
Ward’s Cat. No.—5999 (Montgomery 
Ward). $7.89 plus postage. Good design. 
Ward's Cat. No.—5997, men’s and boys’; 
Cat. No.—5998, women’s and girls’. $5.89 
plus postage. Fair value at price. 
Sportmaster (Mayer Shoe Co., 


Mass.). 
Not Acceptable 


Wilton (G. H. Bass & Co.). This brand 
is the company’s cheaper line. 

Ward's and Sears’ cheap models are con- 
sidered not satisfactory. 

Boots having rubber or part-rubber soles. 


Quiz on Coffee 


[= the weather, coffee is much 
discussed and a cause of much 
dissatisfaction. But as with the 
weather, nobody seems to have been 
able to do much to improve it. After 
our last report on coffee (March 
1938) in which numerous brands were 
rated by an expert coffee taster, many 
members wrote in to express disagree- 
ment with the ratings. For our next 
report on coffee, while following the 
same procedure of expert examina- 
tion, we want, as a guide to future 
work in the field, to see how average 
consumer preference checks with the 
experts’ choice. And so we ask CU 
members to cooperate by answering 
the following questions. 

We urge that you invite your 
friends to help out, whether they are 
CU members or not. Please keep 
careful records of the results and send 
the information to Consumers Union. 
You can use a letter or postcard, and 
simply refer to the numbers in re- 
cording your answers. 

1. What brand of coffee do you 
use? 

2. How much does it cost a pound? 

3. Rate the brand of coffee you use 





Lynn, 





as “Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair.” or 
“Poor.” 

4. What brand did you use before 
your present one? Why did you 
change? 

5. How much coffee does your 


family use a week? 
persons ? 

6. What kind of coffee maker do 
you use? 

7. How much coffee per cup do you 
use? 

8. Arrange in order of preference 
the brands of coffee with which you 
are familiar. 

9. Do you grind coffee at home or 
purchase it already ground? 


For how many 
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Tooth Pastes & Powders 


... can't prevent disease, cure bad breath, remove "film," or 


do most of the other things they're advertised for. They can 


make brushing your teeth more pleasant. Here are the 


results of CU's new tests on powders, pastes, and liquids 


HE most significant discovery made 
by CU’s technicians in tests of lead- 
ing dentifrices was that eight out of 
29 widely sold brands—about 28%— 
caused severe scratching of glass plates 
under standard test conditions and 
would therefore be capable of causing 
irreparable damage to human tooth 
enamel. The excessive abrasiveness is 
believed to be due to the manufac- 
turers’ use of low-grade chalk or cal- 
cium phosphate containing harsh 
impurities. And the unavoidable con- 
clusion is that a good many persons 
using these brands are running the risk 
of gradually wearing away their teeth. 
The test used, involving Bureau of 
Standards’ methods which have been 
adopted by the U. S. Government for 
its own purchases of toothpaste, serves 
to detect the most abrasive dentifrices. 
But since the glass plates used in the 
test are harder than the hardest tooth 
enamel and since, in many persons 
with receding gums, the cementum 
(softest part of the tooth surface) is 
exposed, it is probable that even some 
dentifrices passing the test could cause 
harmful abrasion during extended use. 
Evidence that erosion or abrasion 
of the teeth does actually occur is 
found in numerous clinical reports by 
dentists, though it is not generally 
possible to determine whether the ero- 
sion was caused by the dentifrice used 
or merely by improper brushing. 
While bad dentifrices can do con- 
siderable harm—and excessive abra- 
siveness is by no means the only count 
on which they can be unsatisfactory 
or harmful—even good dentifrices are 
of only relatively small value. Most 
authorities agree that tooth brushing 
is an important factor in maintaining 
mouth hygiene for “civilized man.” 
But the value, they also agree, lies 
mainly in the brushing itself, and not 
in the dentifrice used. No dentifrice 
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has been shown to be of any value in 
preventing or curing tooth decay, 
pyorrhea or other disease of the mouth. 

By virtue of their content of soap 
or a soap substitute, and chalk or a 
similar mild abrasive, dentifrices do 
aid in cleansing the teeth. Because of 
the inaccessibility of the tooth surfaces 
most subject to decay, however, the 
effectiveness of any tooth cleanser is 
very limited. Cleansing, furthermore, 
does not mean whitening. Many teeth 
are not naturally white, and can be 
made so only by the use of tooth 
bleaches which cause serious damage 
to the enamel. 


HERE are three main types of den- 
tifrices: powders, pastes and liq- 
uids. Pastes are essentially powders to 
which glycerin or other paste-forming 


ingredients have been added; they 
show no important differences in 
cleansing properties. Powders are 


easier to prepare and usually cheaper; 
but many people find that pastes are 
easier and more pleasant to use. 
The new liquid dentifrices (Teel, 
Cue, &c.) contain as their essential 





Don't Believe It 


"= list of legitimate functions of 
a dentifrice is short, but the list 
of advertising claims, which no denti- 
frice could or should be expected to 
fulfill, is very long indeed. 

Among the claims for a dentifrice 
which may be summarily dismissed 
as untrue are the following: (1) that 
it will prevent or cure disease; (2) 
that it will (safely) whiten the teeth; 
(3) that it will disinfect the mouth; 
(4) that it will cure bad breath; (5) 
that it will alkalinize the mouth 
(whether or not the mouth needs 
alkalinizing) ; (6) that it will prevent 
“pink toothbrush”; (7) that it will 
prevent or remove “film” (whether or 
not “film” needs to be removed). 











ingredients the so-called alkyl sul- 
fates, and similar compounds. These 
are types of soap substitutes whose 
main advantages are that they are 
unaffected by hard water and they do 
not contain free alkali. The “Irium” 
of Pepsodent and the “Lusterfoam” of 
Listerine (pastes and powders) are also 
compounds of this general type. When 
used in a dentifrice their advantage 
over soap is probably very slight. 

Until recently CU has withheld ac- 
ceptance from the new liquid denti- 
frices because of lack of evidence on 
the possible toxicity of the alkyl 
sulfates. On the basis of research re- 
cently reported, CU now feels justi- 
fied in rating these products as accept- 
able. No attention should be paid, 
however, to the exaggerated claims 
made in their advertising. Probably 
their main advantage is that, con- 
taining no solid particles, they are 
assuredly non-abrasive. 

Since some authorities believe that 
a dentifrice’s main function is to 
“make the toothbrush taste good,” its 
flavor and feel in the mouth should 
be satisfactory. Individual flavor pref- 
erences vary, of course, but CU gave 
each dentifrice a minor taste test to 
detects any unusually bad flavors. 


MONG the irritating ingredients 

most frequently used in dentifrices 
is the much abused sodium perborate. 
This drug has its proper place in the 
treatment of Vincent’s infection of the 
mouth under the supervision of a phy- 
sician or a dentist (though not all 
dentists are agreed as to its value). 
But when used in a dentifrice it may, 
in some persons, give rise to ulcers of 
the mucous membrane and “furry 
tongue.” 

Furthermore, even if no irritation 
results, the free use of “. . . solutions 
of borates should be guarded against, 
particularly in children’s mouths, be- 
cause of the possible danger of ‘bor- 
ism’ [boron poisoning] that may arise 
through reflex [involuntary] swallow- 
ing.”* CU therefore rates all denti- 
frices containing sodium perborate 
(and all brands of sodium perborate 
sold as dentifrices) as “Not Accept- 
able.” 





* Journal of the American Dental Ass'n, 
September 1939, page 1461. 


“Accepted Dental Remedies,” 1938, page 
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TWO TOOTH POWDERS 


Pyrozide: “Not Acceptable” (cost per 
oz., 18¢); CD: “Best Buy” (cost per 
oz., 6¢) 


There is no occasion for the use in 
a dentifrice of any antiseptic. The 
mouth cannot be freed from bacteria, 
except very partially and temporarily, 
by any safe antiseptic. There is evi- 
dence also, that antiseptics may weaken 
or destroy the mouth’s natural de- 
fenses against bacterial invasion. 

The use in dentifrices of milk of 
magnesia and other antacids or alka- 
linizers is likewise without sound sci- 
entific foundation. The human mouth 
is normally very slightly acid, and no 
safe substance introduced into the 
mouth can make it alkaline except for 
a short time. Acid formation in local- 
ized areas on the teeth is believed by 
most authorities to be an important 
factor in causing tooth decay. But 
even a single toothbrush bristle can- 
not penetrate to most of these areas, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
any dentifrice can reach them to neu- 
tralize the acids formed in them. 
Nevertheless, even such supposedly 
reputable concerns as the Squibb Co. 
do not hesitate to base advertising 
campaigns upon the fallacious slogan, 
“Fight Acid!” 

To be acceptable, a dentifrice must 
be neither too acid nor too alkaline. 
Excessively acid products are apt to 
dissolve the tooth enamel; excessively 
alkaline ones may irritate the mouth 
tissues. 


The bad-breath bogey is still with 
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us, in the ads for Colgate’s and other 
dentifrices. Such advertisements, of 
course, greatly exaggerate the fre- 
quency of this dread affliction. But 
genuine bad breath, when it does oc- 
cur, may be due to any one of a num- 
ber of ailments, and the chances of 
removing the symptoms by use of a 
dentifrice are usually very slight in- 


deed. 


if 1933, the book “100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs” pointed out the pres- 
ence in Pebeco toothpaste of a poi- 
sonous compound, potassium chlorate. 
The amount of this poison in each tube 
was enough to kill three people, and 
it was noted that one man had actu- 
ally committed suicide by eating a 
tube. Faced by growing consumer 
criticism, the Pebeco Co. brought out, 
first a toothpaste containing less po- 
tassium chlorate (New Pebeco), and 
then a tooth powder containing no 
chlorate. Now the company announces 
that New Pebeco paste also contains 
no chlorate. But still the poisonous 
regular Pebeco is being sold, and the 
government has taken no action against 
it. 

Indignant defenders of the advertis- 
ing faith charged that the original 
criticism of Pebeco was unsound, ap- 
parently on the theory that anyone 
who would eat a tube of toothpaste 
was a fool and no asset to the com- 
munity anyway. What they overlooked 
was the fact that some poisons are 
harmful .not only in a single large 
dose, but in repeated small doses. The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Ass’n has pointed out that “prolonged 
use of products containing potassium 
chlorate . . . might result in sufficient 
absorption . . . to produce injurious 
effects on the blood, kidneys, liver and 
general health.”* 

It is, unfortunately, very difficult to 
determine whether a dentifrice is free 
from all injurious ingredients, since 
there is practically no limit to what 
a manufacturer might choose to put in. 
Manufacturers are not required, even 
under the new Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act, to tell what a dentifrice 
contains. And the number of ingredi- 
ents which have actually been used 
runs into the hundreds. CU was able 
to test for only a few injurious in- 
gredients most likely to be present. 





* Journal of the American Medical Ass’n, 
April 17, 1937, page 1343. 





TWO TOOTH PASTES 


Ipana: “Not Acceptable” (cost per 
oz., 16¢); CD: “Best Buy” (cost per 
oz., 5¢) 


Among ingredients whose possible 
harmfulness is a matter of dispute are 
starch and sugar. Objection to these 
has been made on the ground that a 
dentifrice is supposed to remove resi- 
dues of food carbohydrates, and there- 
fore should not itself contain them. 
Since, however, the amounts involved 
are very small, CU has given the few 
dentifrices containing starch an accept- 
able rating, but noted its presence so 
that those who wish may choose other 
brands. Sugar has now been generally 
replaced with saccharin as a sweetener. 


ESIDES being made of harmless and 
B appropriate ingredients, a denti- 
frice should be formulated so that it 
will have and retain suitable physical 
properties. Powders should not lump 
or cake. Liquids, for convenient appli- 
cation to the brush, should be neither 
too fluid nor too viscous. Paste should 
come out of the tube smoothly at any 
reasonable temperature, without appli- 
cation of excessive pressure, and should 
be neither too liquid nor too dry and 
crumbly. Many pastes dry out, harden, 
liquefy or break down on exposure to 
hot or cold weather. 

The Federal Specification for tooth- 
paste describes methods for determin- 
ing whether a paste meets these re- 
quirements. Closely similar methods 
were used by CU. Unsatisfactory re- 
sults are noted in the ratings. 








Correct packaging of dentifrices is 
likewise important. The use of lead 
tubes may result in contamination of 
the contents/with toxic amounts of 
lead. Tubes made of the wrong kind 
or thickness of metal, or improperly 
crimped at the bottom, may break 
open on repeated squeezing. CU’s 
tests included examination for break- 
age resistance of the tubes. 

Certain toothpastes now feature 
tubes with special caps which permit 
the toothpaste to stand up in the medi- 
cine cabinet, thereby conserving sup- 
posedly valuable space. The Stand-Up 
Tube Cap Corp., promoters of this rev- 
olutionary innovation, estimates that 
because of the new space thus made 
available in the average crowded fam- 
ily medicine chest, drug and cosmetic 
manufacturers will be able to unload 
about $1.50 more of their goods on 
each consumer each year. While these 
tube caps may offer some advantages, 
CU believes a better solution to crowd- 
ing in the average medicine chest 
would be a general purge of all the 
useless and harmful products it now 
contains. 

A considerable number of dentifrices 
still fail to state on the label their net 
weights, information which the con- 
sumer needs to judge value. Others 
state net contents only in unfamiliar 
metric units such as “96g.” or “200 
cc.” After January 1, 1940, dentifrices 
which fail to state net weights will be 
illegal when sold in interstate com- 
merce. 

Many manufacturers, though cor- 
rectly stating net weights, use cartons 


which are needlessly large to give a 
false impression of large quantity. The 
Food & Drug Administration has in 
recent weeks proceeded against almost 
all of the widely sold brands for 
such deceptive packaging (see “The 
Docket,” page 15). 


Sout members have written in to 
ask why certain dentifrices which 
are accepted by the American Dental 
Ass’n are “Not Acceptable” to CU, or 
vice versa. Such differences arise 
largely from a different basis of rating. 
The A.D.A.’s acceptance is based pri- 
marily on the manufacturer’s own state- 
ment of composition, and on the 
absence of objectionable claims. CU’s 
ratings are based on comparative tests. 
Though CU points out objectionable 
claims, products which are safe and 
otherwise good buys are not generally 
rejected on the basis of manufacturers’ 
claims alone. 

The ratings of a number of denti- 
frices have been changed since CU’s 
last report on them. Such changes are 
due in most cases to changes in qual- 
ity or price by the manufacturers, but 
development of improved methods of 
testing for abrasiveness has also re- 
sulted in a good many changes. Note 
that a powder and a paste of the same 
brand may, because of test findings, 
be rated differently. 

As in the case of so many other 
products, dentifrice quality has no 
relation to price. Some of the “Not 
Acceptable” products cost four times 
as much as “Best Buys.” 
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Best Buys 
CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 
3 1/2-0z. can, 20¢; cost per oz., 6¢. 
Craig-Martin (Comfort Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago). 2-oz. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 
5¢. Unlike Craig-Martin paste, the 
powder contains no starch. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of cost per ounce, but note 
comments ) 

Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis). 5-oz. can, 33¢; cost per oz., 
7¢. 2.3-0z. can, 20¢; cost per oz., 
9¢. Contains as a soap substitute 


2.5% of sodium lauryl sulfoacetate 
(“Lusterfoam” ). 


Squibb (E. R. Squibb & Sons, NYC). 
4 1/2-0z. can, 33¢; cost per oz., 7¢. 
Antacid claims objectionable. 

Dentray (Dentray Co., NYC). 4 1/2-0z. 
can, 33¢; cost per oz., 7¢. Special 
tray-shaped cap is of doubtful value. 

Pebeco (Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, 
N. J.). 1 1/4-0z. can, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 8¢. 3 1/2-0z. can, 25¢; cost per 


oz., 7¢. Unlike (Regular) Pebeco 
toothpaste, does not contain the poi- 
sonous potassium chlorate. Soapy 


aftertaste, unpleasant to some persons. 


Colgate (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.). 4-0z. can, 35¢; 
cost per oz., 9¢. 2-oz. can, 20¢; cost 
per oz., 10¢. 1-oz. can, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 10¢. Soapy aftertaste, unpleasant 
to some persons. 

Dr. Lyon’s (R. L. Watkins Co., NYC), 
4 1/2-0z. can, 39¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 
2-oz. can, 25¢; cost per oz. 13¢. 
3/4-0z. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 
Use of “Dr.” in name considered ob- 
jectionable by A.D.A. 

Pepsodent (Pepsodent Co., Chicago). 
4-0z. can, 45¢; cost per oz. llé¢; 
3/4-0z. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 
Contains as soap substitute 1.25% of 
sodium alkyl sulfate (“Irium”). 

Forhan’s (Forhan Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J.). 2.8-0z. can, 39¢; cost per oz., 
14¢. 0.7-oz. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 
14.3¢. Net weight not stated on can. 

Drucker’s Revelation (August E. 
Drucker Co., San Francisco). 2 
3/8-oz. can, 39¢; cost per oz., 16¢. 
0.5-0z. can, 10¢; cost per oz., 20¢. Net 
weight not stated on label. Soapy 
aftertaste, unpleasant to some persons. 

Pycopé (Pycope, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J.). 2 1/2-0z. can, 50¢; cost per 
oz., 20¢. Strong, salty flavor, un- 
pleasant to some persons. Expensive. 


Not Acceptable 


Albodon for the Teeth (William R. 


Warner & Co.). 4-0z. can, 45¢; cost 
per oz., 1l¢. Claimed to contain so- 
dium perborate. Several other claims 
objectionable. 


Stearns Astring-O-Sol Perborated (Fred- 
erick Stearns & Co.). 2.4-0z. can, 19¢; 
cost per oz., 8¢. Net weight not stated 
on label. Contained sodium perbo- 
rate. 


Caroid (American Ferment Co.). Re- 
ported to contain protein-splitting 
enzymes, whose introduction into the 
mouth has not been proved to be either 
useful or entirely safe. Net weight not 
stated on can. 


Calox (McKesson & Robbins). 4.4-oz. 
can, 39¢; cost per oz., 9¢. 3/4-oz. 
can, 10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. Contained 
perborate or a similar oxygen-evolving 
compound, Antacid claims objection- 


able. 


Pyrozide (National Dental Co.). 3.2-0z. 
can, 59¢; cost per oz., 18¢. Con- 
tained medicaments of no value, and 
possibly harmful. 


Rexall Milk of Magnesia (United Drug 
Co., distrib., Rexall Drugstores). 3 1/2- 
oz, can, 29¢; cost per oz., 8¢. Con- 
tained sodium perborate. 


Sodibor (Sodibor Laboratories). Was 
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found by A.D.A. to consist of sodium 
perborate with a small amount of 
phenol and phenolphthalein. 

Vince (Vince Laboratories, Inc.). 5-oz. 
can, 59¢; cost per oz., 12¢. Sodium 
perborate, colored and flavored. Ex- 


pensive. Can leaked; poorly de- 
signed. 

Zincora (Park Laboratories). 4-oz. can, 
45¢; cost per oz. ll¢. Contained 
sodium perborate. Teeth-whitening 


claims objectionable. 
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Best Buys 


Milk-i-dent (Trade Laboratories, Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; sold by Woolworth’s). 
2 3/8-0z. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 4¢. 
Formerly “Not Acceptable” because 
of hardening in tube; this defect ap- 
parently now corrected, 


CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 
3.8-0z. tube, 19¢; cost per oz. 5¢, 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of cost per ounce, but note 
comments ) 


(Comfort Mfg. Co., Chi- 
5 1/5-oz. tube, 20¢; cost per 
oz., 4¢. 1 4/5-oz. tube, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 6¢. Contained starch, which may 
be objectionable. 


Colgate Ribbon Dental Cream (Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.). 3 3/4-oz. tube, 35¢; cost per 
oz., 9¢. 1 3/4-0z. tube, 20¢; cost per 
oz., ll¢. 3/4-0z. tube, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 13¢. Contained starch, which 
may be objectionable. Contrary to 
claims, is of no value in most cases of 


bad breath. 


Dr. West’s (Weco Products Co., Chi- 
cago). 3.5-oz. tube 33¢; cost per oz., 
9¢. 1.9-0z. tube, 18¢; cost per oz., 
9¢. Net weight not stated on label. 
Contained starch, which may be objec- 
tionable. Use of “Dr.” in name con- 


sidered objectionable by A.D.A. 


Pepsodent (Pepsodent Co., Chicago). 
3 1/4-0z. tube, 33¢; cost per oz., 10¢. 
1 3/4-0z tube, 20¢; cost per oz., 11¢. 
5/8-oz. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 16¢. 
Contains as soap substitute 0.31% of 
sodium alkyl sulfate (“Irium”). 


Squibb Dental Cream (E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, NYC). 3-o0z. tube 33¢; cost per 


Craig-Martin 
cago). 


oz., ll¢. 2/3-0z. tube, 10¢; cost per 
oz., 15¢. Antacid claims objection- 
able. 


Iodent No. 1 “For Teeth Easy to Bry- 
ten” (Iodent Chemical Co., Detroit). 
3.l-oz. tube, 33¢; cost per oz., 1l¢. 
Net weight not stated on label. (Note 
that Jodent No. 2 is “Not Accept- 
able.” ) 
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Bost (Bost Tooth Paste Corp., Indian- 
apolis). 3-o0z. tube, 32¢; cost per oz., 
1l¢. Contained starch, which may be 
objectionable. Each package of Bost 
contains a “free” Tefra refillable 
brush head; CU believes it would be 
better to sell the paste at a lower price 
and let the purchaser choose his own 
brush. 


Worcester Salt (Worcester Salt Co., 
NYC). 3-0z. tube, 36¢; cost per oz., 
12¢. Contains large amount of salt, 
of no proved value in a dentifrice. 
Strong, salty flavor unpleasant to 
some persons. 


Not Acceptable 


Ipana_ (Bristol-Myers Co.). 2.4-0z. 
tube, 39¢; cost per oz., 16¢. 0.44-oz. 
tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 23¢. Stability 


to heat unsatisfactory. Has been re- 
ported to contain betanaphthol, a drug 
which has no place in toothpaste. 
Gum claims objectionable. 


Forhan’s (Forhan Co.). 3 1/8-oz. tube, 
39¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 0.7-0z. tube, 
10¢; cost per oz., 14¢. Net weight not 
stated on label on 10¢ size. Exces- 
sively abrasive. Gum claims objec- 
tionable. 

Iodent No. 2 “For Teeth Hard to Bry- 
ten” (Iodent Co.). 3.6-0z. tube, 33¢; 
cost per oz., 9¢. 7/8-oz. tube, 10¢; 
cost per oz., 1l¢. Excessively abra- 
sive, due, no doubt, to use of ground 
chalk, which Jodent No. 1 does not 
contain. 


2-oz. tube, 39¢; cost per oz., 20¢. 
0.45-0z. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 22¢. 
Stability to heat unsatisfactory. Ex- 
pensive. Excessively abrasive. Anti- 
septic claims objectionable. 


Listerine (Lambert Pharmacal Co.). 
4.2-0z. tube, 33¢; cost per oz. 8¢. 
2.l-oz. tube, 20¢; cost per oz., 10¢. 
3/4-0z. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 
Excessively abrasive. Contains as soap 
substitute 1.25% of sodium lauryl sul- 
foacetate (“Lusterfoam”). 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia (Chas. H. 
Phillips Chemical Co.). 3.5-0z. tube, 
45¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 1 3/4-oz. tube, 
23¢; cost per oz., 13¢. 0.7-0z. tube, 


10¢; cost per oz., 14¢. Excessively 
abrasive. 
Pebeco Regular (Lehn & Fink). 3 


1/4-0z. tube, 39¢; cost per oz., 12¢. 
0.63-0z. tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 16¢. 
Contained potassium chlorate, a _pois- 
onous substance, harmful not only in 
single large doses, but also in re- 
peated small doses. 


New Pebeco (Pebeco, Inc.).  1.75-oz. 
tube, 21¢; cost per oz., 12¢. 0.63-o0z. 
tube, 10¢; cost per oz., 16¢. Exces- 
sively alkaline. Two samples ex- 
amined were short weight. 


Pep-R-Mint Milk of Magnesia (Redd 
Chemical Co.). One dozen 3.8-oz. 
tubes, 80¢; cost per oz., 2¢. Tube 
metal contained lead. 


Rexall Milk of Magnesia (United Drug 
Co.; distrib, Rexall Drugstores). 
3 3/4-0z. tube, 29¢; cost per oz., 8¢. 
Excessively abrasive. 


Hexylresorcinol S. T. 37 (Sharp & 


Dohme). 1.8-0z. tube, 25¢; cost per 
oz., 14¢. Net weight not stated on 
label. Contained hexylresorcinol, an 


antiseptic of no value in a toothpaste 
but which has made the toothpaste 
responsible for cases of acute inflam- 
mation of the lips and gums. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint (Wrigley Pharma- 








ceutical Co.). 2-0z. tube, 10¢; cost 

Kolynos Dental Cream (Kolynos Co.). per oz., 5¢. Excessively abrasive. 
Acceptable 45¢; cost per fl. oz., 15¢. 1 1/4-fl. oz. 
bottle, 23¢; cost per fl. oz. 18¢. 


Pepsodent Liquid Dentifrice for Teeth 
(Pepsodent Co., Chicago). 3-fl. oz. 
bottle, 45¢; cost per fi. oz., 15¢. 
1/2-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per fl. oz., 
20¢. Contains as active ingredient 
the soap substitute sodium alkyl sul- 
fate (“Irium”’). 

Teel Dentifrice for Teeth (Procter & 
Gamble, Cincinnati). 3-fl. oz. bottle, 


1/2-fl. oz. bottle, 10¢; cost per fl. oz., 
20¢. Contains as active ingredient 
2% of sodium alkyl sulfate. 

Cue “The Colloidal Dental Liquid” (Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.). 3-fl. oz. bottle, 50¢; cost per 
fl. oz., 17¢. 1 1/4-fl. oz. bottle, 25¢; 
cost per fl. oz., 20¢. 
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18 THIS SECTION 


« «+ CU members will find articles on medical 
news and opinion; authoritative medical dis. 
cussion of foods, cosmetics and drugs; reports 
on questions of public health and health legis- 
lation in the United States. 


Members of CU's Medical Advisory Board 
{listed on this page) are consulted on all 
matters of medicine reported on which lie 
within their fields. Consumers Union and its 
Special Medical Adviser are responsible for 
all expressions of opinion in regard to other 
questions considered. 


The Medical Section appears regularly 
each month as a department of Consumers 
Union Reports. 





Glands and 
Glandular Products 


Brilliant advances have distinguished the 
study of the glands; disregard of the facts has 
characterized the exploitation of the products. 
This article begins a series designed to throw 
light on a subject which sorely needs it 


by MORTON S. BISKIND, M.D. 
For several years a member of headquarters staff of the A.M.A.'s 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry; editor of and contributor to the 
Council's symposium, “Glandular Physiology and Therapy"; formerly 
secretary of the Council's committee on glandular nomenclature. 


So we are told that, as early as 1631, a certain Nicholas 
Knopp was flogged and made to do penance, for selling 
worthless remedies. 

—Henry E, Sicerist, “American Medicine.” 


NDOCRINOLOGY, the study of the glands of internal 

secretion, has had a brilliant but troubled career. Its 
achievements include prevention, amelioration or cure of 
scores of diseases that beset the human race. The record 
of its accomplishments (and the story of its failures) is 
one of the most fascinating chapters in the whole of 
medical history. Only bacteriology can claim a similar 
profusion of dramatic episodes; and not even bacteri- 
ology can boast remarkable changes in animals and in 
man such as those produced by the glands and their 
products. 

Today the diabetic need no longer anticipate an early 
death; thanks to insulin, an extract of the pancreas, he 
can lead practically a normal life. The patient with 
pernicious anemia, formerly doomed, can now be restored 
to useful existence with preparations of the liver and 
stomach, which, in addition to their other functions, are 
also glands of internal secretion. If treatment is started 
early enough, the dull-witted mentality and monstrous 
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physical deformity of the cretin can be transformed to 
normal by administration of thyroid. The frightful con- 
vulsions of the child whose tissues have been depleted of 
vitamin D can be stopped quickly by injection of an 
extract of the parathyroid. 

Diabetes insipidus, in which the kidneys pour gallons of 
water from the body every day, resulting in prodigious 
thirst, can be relieved by an extract of posterior pituitary. 
Addison’s disease, a deficiency of the outer layer of the 
adrenal gland, used to be surely fatal; patients with this 
condition can now live for years in reasonably good 
health. Both women and men who suffer from distressing 
symptoms because the delicately balanced endocrine equi- 
librium of the whole body has been disrupted—the result 
of the failure of their sex glands to produce internal 
secretions in adequate amounts—can often be returned 
to normal by the use of pure crystalline “hormones” 
made synthetically. Complications of childbirth have 
been reduced by the judicious use of posterior pituitary 
extracts. The incidence of goiter has been diminished by 
addition of iodine to the diet. 

These are but a few of the victories of applied endo- 
crinology. And even greater achievements may be expected 
as a result of experiments now in progress in laboratories 
all over the world. 


Mw of the practical accomplishments of endocrinology 
are concerned with the use of glandular products. 
In some cases, as with thyroid, the dried gland of animals 
is all that is necessary for treatment. In others, the 
glands themselves do not store enough of the active sub- 
stance, or the substance may not be absorbed when taken 
by mouth. Here it is necessary, by careful and laborious 
research, to extract the active principle, purify it, identify 
it and, if possible, prepare it artificially. The study of the 
“sex hormones” alone has led to the development of an 
entirely new field of chemistry in the space of a single 
decade—an extremely productive one both for chemistry 
and for medicine. 

In providing the medical profession with genuinely 
active glandular products, pharmaceutical chemists deserve 
the highest praise. Without their efforts some of the 
greatest advances in endocrinology would be mere labora- 
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tory tricks by academic scientists. Today the doctor has 
at his command numerous pure crystalline “hormones” 
and a variety of less pure but nevertheless highly active 
extracts. 


uT the picture is not entirely rosy—principally because 
B many of the drug houses are not satisfied with the 
valid achievements of the endocrinologists and their chem- 
ist allies, are not content with cautious exploitation of 
proved glandular remedies. 

In the United States alone, more than a thousand 
unscientific glandular products are marketed to the medi- 
cal profession and to the public—most of them useless, 
many potentially harmful. A large number of these 
products are identical with or resemble those used empiri- 
cally two generations ago; they were never more aptly 
described than by Dr. Robert T. Frank, who called them 
“heterogeneous mixtures of inert substances which include 
all but the hoof and hide of our domestic animals.” 

It must seem incredible to many that such a situation 
could exist in this day of scientific medicine. But as 
endocrinology progressed, it became easier—paradoxically 
—to exploit the worthless products along with the valu- 
able ones. - Because endocrine therapy is often dramatic, 
it makes newspaper headlines with startling frequency. 
If the extract of a gland, injected into a muscle, produces 
a remarkable result, then it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the gland itself, dried, compressed into tablets and 
swallowed regularly, must also be of some value. 

This, at least, is the argument. And to those not versed 
in the technical side of endocrinology it seems logical. 
But, with few exceptions—notably thyroid, which is highly 
active by mouth—it simply is not true. 


I* THE case of one dried glandular product used fre- 
quently—desiccated ovary—a simple calculation reveals 
that at least 2,000 five-grain tablets a day would be neces- 
sary to produce the therapeutic effect of one of its two 
main principles. Hardly any amount could give the effect 
of the other, as it is not active by mouth. Yet dried ovary 


is commonly prescribed in doses of 3 to 6 tablets a day! 

Not long ago, nothing better was available, and it was 
administered with the pious hope that it might—possibly 
—do some good. Today, the active principles of the 
ovary are available in pure .crystalline form, are even 
made artificially. But dried ovary forms an ingredient, 
often the main one, of several hundred products still 
widely used. 

Some time ago two California scientists fed white rats 
on pituitary glands, and nothing else but pituitary. The 
animals ate the glands ravenously, but nothing happened. 
A much smaller amount, extracted and injected under the 
skin, could make these rats grow into giants. Yet today. 
dried pituitary tablets, inactive by mouth, are fed to chil- 
dren whose parents think they are not growing as fast as 
they should. Needless to say, when faster growth does 
occur in such boys and girls, nature and not medicine 
deserves the credit. 

The most popular of the oral glandular mixtures are, 
as might be expected, those that are claimed to have 
rejuvenating properties. Their effects, if any, are chiefly 
psychological. Lacking valid support for foisting these 
mixtures on the public, their promoters often resort to the 
most specious—even ludicrous—distortion of endocrine 
physiology. 

Not many years ago much of the glandular material 
that goes into such products used to be discarded with 
the rejected offal of the slaughter houses. Nowadays the 
profit from these materials forms a large part of the 
income of the meat packers. And the demand is so great 
that there is always a potential shortage. This, of course, 
reflects itself in the retail price of glandular preparations, 
as many a slim pocketbook can attest. 


TS other side of this picture has a few flaws in it too. 
The amazing advances in endocrinology in the last 
10 years alone have provided doctors with a variety of 
extremely powerful new substances, some of them among 
the most potent known to man. An amount that can 

barely be weighed on the most deli- 
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cate balance and can hardly be seen 
with the naked eye, can produce a 
definite physiologic effect in a human 
being. 

Such substances require enlight- 
' ened caution in their use and long 
| study to determine both their good 
and their possible bad effects. But 
the drug firms are not always con- 
tent to make haste slowly with new 
products; consequently they often 
encourage the doctors to use them 
more widely than wisely. 
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ENDOCRINE PHYSIOLOGY—AS IT DOES NOT HAPPEN 


No comment is needed on this amazing illustration from an advertising leaflet 
for a “rejuvenating” glandular product 
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rived from them. Subsequent articles 
will discuss the workings of the im- 
portant endocrine organs and the use 
and misuse of glandular products. 
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. . . have become the playground for quacks 
and faddists. Herewith a rational approach 


to the subject, beginning a series of articles 


HE recognition—and it came not so long ago—that 
5 hawt diseases as scurvy, rickets, beri-beri and pellagra 
were due to deficiencies in nutrition, gave a strong impetus 
to the investigation of the composition and properties of 
foods. Even more recently we have become aware that 
states of ill health less well defined than the deficiency 
diseases are also due to lacks in nutritional factors. Dis- 
orders of the skin, digestive tract, nerve tissues and eyes, 
for which pink pills used to be prescribed, now respond to 
better dieting and supplementary nutritional essentials. 

A start has been made and we are on our way to the 
development of a comprehensive knowledge of good nutri- 
tion. But what knowledge we possess has not, unfortunately, 
been communicated adequately to the consumer. Backward 
public health education in the schools and appropriation 
of newspaper, magazine and radio facilities by industries 
financially interested in exploiting misinformation, are 
largely responsible for ignorance about diet. 

Nevertheless, the consumer is becoming diet-conscious; 
and though the consciousness has not kept pace with the 
spectacular advances which have taken place, he is aware 
that there is more to good nutrition than simply filling 
the stomach three times daily. He is also growingly aware 
that foods differ in their usefulness and that one can eat 
three meals a day and yet, like many a Southern worker, 
die from malnutrition. 

It is into this field of diet and nutrition, now the play- 
ground for every kind of quack, faddist, and food and 
vitamin purveyor, that we propose to venture—so that the 
abundant work already done may be sifted, and fact dis- 
tinguished from fancy and fraud. 


N A general way, nutrition may be defined as the process 
I of using substances derived from food for energy and 
growth and for maintaining the proper functioning of the 
living organism. The basic materials entering into the 
nutrition of the body are oxygen, water and the three great 
classes of foods—carbohydrates, fats and proteins—plus 
minerals and vitamins. 

We all get enough oxygen. And water we can dismiss 
with a brief recommendation that one should drink enough 
to satisfy thirst. Forced drinking of large amounts of water 
will not cure any of the disorders enumerated by self- 
appointed health messiahs. Every food consists to a large 
extent of water. Together with that used to satisfy thirst, 
there will be enough available for every requirement of 
the tissues. 

When we come to carbohydrates and fats—the so-called 
energy foods—we come also to the busy exploitations of 


the food industries. The Corn Products Refining Co., for 
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instance, took two full pages of Time a few weeks ago, to 
extol the nutritive value of the sugar dextrose. It advised 
the food processer and manufacturer that “the inclusion of 
dextrose as an ingredient of a processed food—and the 
featuring of this fact on the label—provide the manufac- 
turer with a sales argument and an advertising appeal 
which captures public preference.” 

Of lesser dimensions along the same lines, but more 
constant and flagrant, are the advertisements of “dextrose 
candies” guaranteeing quick energy, relief from fatigue 
and improvement in athletic ability. 

Let’s have a closer look at this contribution to public 
knowledge. Sugar yields calories for energy needs of the 
body. But it yields nothing else. It furnishes no proteins, 
vitamins or minerals. The average American diet is not 
deficient in sugar intake, but it is deficient in minerals, 
vitamins and, in some instances, proteins. 

The per capita consumption of sugar, which in 1821 was 
about 8 pounds per year, has risen to well over 100 pounds 
at the present time, furnishing about 18% of the total 
caloric intake as compared with 2% in 1821. The average 
diet affords about 3,000 calories; 550 of them, then, are 
derived from a food totally devoid of any other dietary 
essential. 

It is true that sugar provides fuel for the body, but 
enough is derived from the carbohydrate, fat, and protein 
foods to meet all ordinary needs. And in emergencies, when 
quick energy is necessary, the large amounts of sugar 
stored in the liver as glycogen are quickly mobilized. The 
building up of glycogen from sugar and the conversion of 
glycogen into sugar for immediate needs are balanced 
against one another in a remarkably flexible way to take 
care of both routine and emergency requirements of the 


body. 


5 jas excessive consumption of sugar and sweets in this 
country has raised serious problems in nutrition. Aside 
from the dangers of overweight and damage to the teeth 
(see November Reports), increased consumption of sugar 
has tended to reduce the intake of protective foods rich in 
vitamins, minerals and proteins. 

If there is a single nutritive substance which should not 
“capture public preference” it is sugar, whether in the 
form of cane or beet sugar (sucrose, or ordinary granu- 
lated) or maple, or in the form of levulose or dextrose 
(glucose). If there is one nutritive substance in which the 
average American diet may be deficient, it is vitamin B, 
or thiamin. And this deficiency is largely attributable to 
the high consumption of sugars, sweets and other more 
or less pure energy foods such as starches, white bread 
and refined cereals. 

Vegetables, fruits, dairy products and meats all yield 
energy, but all of these are also rich in the “protective fac- 
tors” of vitamins and minerals, and the latter two are good 
sources of proteins as well. 

It is true that diets of a good many people are deficient 
in meeting energy needs. But they are likewise deficient in 
other dietary essentials and the proper remedy is not only 
a greater quantity of food but a greater quantity of food 
of good quality—that is, the protective foods. The re- 
mainder of the population, eating enough to satisfy energy 
requirement, must also give more attention to the quality of 
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the diet. As a matter of fact, it has been recently shown 
that the better the quality of the diet, the more readily 
available, on the whole, is the energy it contains. 

Many other immediate and ultimate improvements in 
health would be secured by more carefully planned diets. 
The average American diet is in many respects a poor diet, 
it can easily be converted in all respects into an adequate 


diet. What the requisites are for doing so will be discussed 
in a further article. 


Colds and Laxatives 


The Bristol-Myers Co. cites evidence of its 
own making to the effect that the latter are 
effective in the treatment of the former. CU 


offers counter evidence. Herewith the facts 


HE patent medicine industry does not like the new 
T Foot. Drug and Cosmetics Act, which does, in some 
respects, provide a greater measure of consumer protection 
than the old law. Although the new safeguards, as CU has 
pointed out, are not enough, the patent medicine interests 
are restless even under these mild restrictions. The laxative 
brethren, for example, complain that a 


. growing stringency in the interpretation of Washington 
authorities . . . with respect to the use of laxatives in colds has 
brought about for the manufacturer marked hazards as to label 
indications on such products or to the advertising of laxatives. 

Without any disposition to challenge government but in a 
sincere attempt recently to find out just exactly where “Current 
Medical Practice” stands with respect to the use of laxatives in 
colds and certain alkaline combinations to induce increased 
alkalinity, the Bristol-Myers Co. [makers of Sal-Hepatica] in 
cooperation with the writer’s company [Murray Breese Associates, 
Inc., an advertising agency] decided to make a reasonable 
attempt to evaluate the practice of physicians in this direction.’ 


With the aid of “nine independent medical journals of 
standing,” several thousand doctors were polled for their 
opinions on laxatives and alkalinizers in the treatment of 
colds and influenza. The great majority of the doctors 
prescribed a laxative and alkalinizer either occasionally or 
routinely in co!d and influenza cases and believed that the 
laxatives aided “the body’s defense mechanism against the 
infection.” 


It came as a complete surprise to both the Bristol-Myers Co. 
and the writer’s company that the percentage of medical usage 
of laxatives in cold or influenza cases is as high as this survey 
would indicate. It is even more surprising to find the number of 
them who attribute their use of laxatives in these cases as an 
aid to the body’s defense mechanism.* 


W; ARE a little distrustful of the naivete of the Bristol- 
Myers Co., particularly since we are accustomed to 
seeing advertisements for Sal-Hepatica in the pages of 
many “iridependent” medical journals, persuading doctors 
of the subtle benefits of catharsis with an effervescing 
cathartic salt mixture containing sodium sulfate (Glauber’s 
salt) and sodium phosphate. 


* The Drug & Cosmetic Industry, October 1939; page 433. 
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But we. are not surprised. The figures that are cited, 
assuming their accuracy, simply reflect what prolonged and 
adroit advertising can do even to physicians. Let us con- 
sider “Current Medical Practice” as being consistent with 
the views expressed by scientific workers in the field of 
infections and digestive function, rather than those of a 
hit-or-miss group of doctors polled at the request of a 
commercial drug house. 

These views were summarized in a chapter in “Our 
Common Ailment” by CU’s special medical adviser. Here 
we should like to quote from an editorial written by a 
distinguished American physician, Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 
of the Mayo Clinic, and appearing in the October 1939 
issue of the journal which he edits, The American Journal 
of Digestive Diseases. 


As we showed many years ago in Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics for June 1918, the giving of a cathartic at the begin- 
ning of any medical or surgical treatment is a relic of ancient 
Greek medicine, and is based on the idea that hurtful humors 
must first be cleaned out of the body before any healing pro- 
cedure can be carried out with hope of success. As is the case 
with many human customs, this one continued for hundreds of 
years after the theory on which it was based was given up and 
largely forgotten. 

Now come Colonel Smith and Captain Baier, in the Military 
Surgeon for January 1939, with a report of a study carried out to 
see if it really does help to give castor oil or magnesium sulfate 
to a soldier when he is coming down with an acute upper respira- 
tory tract infection. As Smith and Baier say, during the last 25 
years the medical profession has gone a long way toward giving 
up this ancient practice, and some authorities now actually 
forbid it. 

The study here commented on was carried out over a period of 
three years, during which time the physicians studied enlisted 
men on sick report at Fort Benning, Georgia. During this period 
there were three epidemics of respiratory disease during which 
1,013 cases were studied. In 303 cases the treatment was begun 
with a dose of castor oil, in 217 magnesium sulfate was given, 
and in 493 there was no purgation. 

The figures show clearly that the purged soldiers lost their fever 
more slowly than did those men who were not purged, and 
purgation definitely delayed the return of the soldiers to duty. 
Ninety per cent of the men who were not purged were back on 
duty in four days, as compared with 79% of those who had castor 
oil and 79.3% of those who had magnesium sulfate. .. . 


6640. URRENT Scientific Medical Practice” in the treatment 
C of colds may be summed up in the following recom- 
mendations: 
1. Rest in bed for at least one day. This is the most 
effective of all measures. 


2. For the achy feeling, try hot drinks and aspirin (with 
due regard to possible sensitivity to the drug). 

3. For the stuffy nose—avoid forceful blowing and 
sniffing. Nose drops do very little good and, in many 
people, a good deal of harm. 

4. Don’t take laxatives or cathartics, since they will 
neither prevent nor relieve a cold. They are more likely 
to upset the digestive tract and thus further reduce resis- 
tance to infection. 

5. Fruit juices, enough to satisfy thirst, are probably 
helpful. “Alkalizers” are not. 

6. If fever lasts more than a day or is high, or is accom- 
panied by pain in the chest, cough or exhaustion, call a 
doctor; the “cold” or “flu” may be the first stage of a 
serious ailment, such as pneumonia. 
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Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 


"The purposes for which it is to be formed are ... to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services .. . to give information 
and assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, to 
cooperate with, and to aid individual and group efforts 
. « « seeking fo create and maintain decent living stand- 
ards for consumers."—from Consumers Union's Charter. 


Brand B Doesn't Like It 


W" SHOULD like to deal with Miss Katherine Clayber- 
ger, who, a few days before we went to press, dealt 
with us. 

The occasion was a forum conducted at the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Woman’s Club by 40 Westchester women’s organ- 
izations on the one hand, and Arnold Constable & Co. on 
the other. 

Miss Clayberger, in a manner very much like that of 
Mr. Stanley High in the Readers Digest of a couple of 
months ago, suggested that we were not quite clean. We 
didn’t hear her ourselves, but her remarks were recorded in 
the November 28th issue of the New York Times. 

The story was labeled “Special,” so maybe it didn’t 
appear elsewhere. We make a point of Miss Clayberger’s 
observations because we want CU’s members to keep 
track of the fast-accumulating attacks upon us and to 
know the character of the attacks and the attackers. 

Miss Katherine Clayberger is an associate editor of 
The Woman’s Home Companion. The Woman’s Home 
Companion is the big money-maker in the Crowell family 
of magazines. And the Crowell family of magazines is 
the fountain-head of one of the best-organized, most active 
anti-consumer machine-gun nests that the advertising in- 
terests have yet set up. 

Crowell has a specially constituted “Consumer Division.” 
It has been headed for a long time by Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, a lady of almost infinite capacity at excoriat- 
ing the “forces” which she deems hostile to the advertising 
which supports the magazines which support Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. 

A few months ago Mrs. Richardson, at the age of 75, 
announced that she was leaving the Crowell organization 
the better to devote her remaining years to fighting the 
“consumer movement.” Evidence is that she is still on the 
job, though it may well be tiat Miss Clayberger is being 
groomed as her successor and that the New Rochelle 
appearance was one of Miss Clayberger’s maiden efforts. 

But the important point for our purposes here is what 
Miss Clayberger said. According to the Times, she 
mounted the rostrum militantly and spoke as follows: 
“How many in this room subscribe to or read Consumers 
Union? Consumers Union is definitely anti-capitalistic. 
Destroy our capitalism and you destroy much of the free- 
dom we have today. Many consumer cooperatives aim to 
supply every need of life without profit and thus do away 
with our business organizations.” 

So spake Miss Clayberger. And the echo of her voice 
was the echo of Mr. High’s voice, too. 

So far as Mr. High is concerned, we have answered 
him at length on this page in the October issue of the 
Reports. 








Miss Clayberger was answered at once by two people 
(according to the Times’ story). One rose from the 
audience to challenge Miss Clayberger to prove her charges. 
Another rose to make the same request. We should like to 
do the same here. 

This issue is the 42nd issue of the Reports that Consumers 
Union has published. If Miss Katherine Clayberger, or 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, or Mr. Stanley High, or 
any member of the editorial staff of Readers Digest, or 
any of the members of the staffs of any of the various 
publications of the Crowell Publishing Co., or the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, or any of the NAM’s 
constituent members, or any of the members of the 
firms represented by them, or anyone else, can find any- 
thing in any of these 42 issues to support the charges, or 
even indirectly to allow the charges, that are made against 
Consumers Union so loosely and so volubly by such as 
Miss Clayberger, will he or she or they please send us a 
penny postcard citing the place and the words? 

We confess that our tone in regard to such attacks as 
Miss Clayberger’s is beginning to lose its softness and is, 
in fact, beginning to grow irritable. We have made our 
challenge before. We make it again. And we are waiting 
for an answer. 

At this point, however, a cooling pattern of logic enters 
in. The job that CU does—and on the basis of it CU 
stands or falls—is to take two brands of the same product 
into a laboratory, test them, and report the findings. 
Multiplied many times over, that is what we do. 

And suppose our tests show that one of these brands is 
“Not Acceptable.” And suppose this brand is advertised in 
The Woman’s Home Companion. And suppose the maker of 
this brand says to The Woman’s Home Companion: “Look 
here! Did you see what Consumers Union said about us? 
Well, you’ve got to do something about it. You live on 
advertising. We suggest that you take some measures to 
protect the institution.” 

And so Miss Clayberger is sent out to New Rochelle, as 
Mrs. Richardson was before her. And a word is dropped in 
the proper place—and a Mr. Stanley High happens by 
to catch the word—and Consumers Union is forthwith 
labeled “red” and “subversive” and “communistic.” 

And why, to summarize it all? Because we say: “On the 
basis of tests, Brand A was good and Brand B was bad.” 
And Brand B doesn’t like that. And there are lots of 
Brands B. 
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